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CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen the last of the guests had driven 
away, I went back into the inner hall, and 
found Samuel at the side-table, presiding over 
the brandy and soda-water. My lady and Miss 
Rachel came out of the drawing-room, followed 
by the two gentlemen. Mr. Godfrey had some 
brandy and soda-water. Mr. Franklin took 
nothing. He sat down, looking dead tired : the 
talking on this birthday occasion had, I suppose, 
been too much for him. ; 

My lady, turning round to wish them good 
night, looked hard at the wicked Colonel’s 
legacy shining in her daughter’s dress. 

** Rachel,” she asked, “where are you going 
to put your Diamond to-night?” 

iss Rachel was in high good spirits, just in 
that humour for talking nonsense, and per- 
versely persisting in it as if it was sense, which 
you may sometimes have observed in young 
girls, when they are highly wrought up, at the 
end of an exciting day. First, she declared she 
didn’t know where to put the Diamond. Then 
she said, “on her dressing-table, of course, 
along with her other things.’ Then she re- 
membered that the Diamond might take to 
shining of itself, with its awful moony light, in 
the dark, and that would terrify her in the dead 
of night. Then she bethought herself of an 
Indian cabinet which stood in her sitting-room ; 
and instantly made up her mind to put the 
Indian diamond in the Indian cabinet, for 
the purpose of permitting two beautiful native 
roductions to admire each other. Having 
et her little flow of nonsense run on as far as 
that point, her mother interposed and stopped 


“ Indian cabinet has no lock 
y lady. 


to it,” says m 

** Good Heavens, mamma!” cries Miss Rachel, 
“is this an hotel? Are there thieves in the 
house ?” 

Without taking notice of this fantastic way 
of talking, my lady wished the gentlemen good 
night. She next turned to Miss Rachel, and 
kissed her. “ Why not let me keep the Dia- 
mond for you to-night ?” she asked. 





Miss Rachel received that proposal as she 
might, ten years since, have received a proposal 
to part her from anew doll. My lady saw there 
was no reasoning with her that night. ‘Come 
into my room, Rachel, the first thing to-morrow 
morning,” she said. ‘TI shall have something 
to say to you.” With those last words she 
left us slowly ; —— her own thoughts, and, 
to all appearance, not best pleased with the way 
by which they were leading her. 

Miss Rachel was the next to say good-night. 
She shook hands first with Mr. Godfrey, who 
was standing at the other end of the hall, look- 
ing at a picture. Then she turned back to Mr. 
Franklin, still sitting weary and silent in a 
corner. 

What words passed between them I can’t say. 
But standing near the old oak frame which hol 
our large looking-glass, I saw her, reflected in 
it, slyly slipping the locket which Mr. Franklin 
had given to her, out of the bosom of her dress, 
and showing it to him for a moment, with a 
smile which certainly meant something out of 
the common, before she tripped off to bed. This 
incident staggered me a little in the reliance I 
had previously felt on my own judgment. I 
began to think that Penelope might be right 
about the state of her young lady’s affections, 
after all. 

As soon as Miss Rachel left him eyes to see 
with, Mr. Franklin noticed me. His variable 
humour, shifting about everything, had shifted 
about the Indians already. 

“ Betteredge,” he said, “ I’m half inclined to 
think I took Mr. Murthwaite too seriously, 
when we had that talk in the shrubbery. I 
wonder whether he has been trying any of his 
traveller’s tales on us? Do you really mean to 
let the dogs loose ?” 

“T’ll relieve them of their collars, sir,” I 
answered, “and leave them free to take a turn 
in the night, if they smell a reason for it.” 

“ Allright,” says Mr. Franklin. ‘“ We’ll see 
what is to be done to-morrow. I am not at all 
disposed to alarm my aunt, Betteredge, without 
a very pressing reason for it. Good night.” 

He looked so worn and pale as he nodded to 
me, and took his candle to go upstairs, that I 
ventured to advise his having a drop of brandy 
and water, by way of nightcap. Mr. Godfrey, 
walking towards us from the other end of the 
hall, backed me. He pressed Mr. Franklin, in 
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the friendliest manner, to take something, 
before he went to bed. 

I only note these trifling circumstances, be- 
cause, after all I had seen and heard, that day, it 
pleased me to observe that our two gentlemen 
were on just as goodtermsasever. Their war- 
fare of words (heard by Penelope in the draw- 
ing-room), and their rivalry for the best place 
in Miss Rachel’s good graces, seemed to have 
set no serious difference between them. But 
there ! they were both good-tempered, and both 
men of the world. And there is certainly this 
merit in people of station, that they are not 
nearly so quarrelsome among each other as 
people of no station at all. 

Mr. Franklin declined the brandy and water, 
and went upstairs with Mr. Godfrey, their 
rooms being next door to each other. On the 
landing, however, either his cousin persuaded 
him, or he veered about and changed his mind 
as usual. “Perhaps I may want it in the 
night,” he called down to me. “Send up 
some brandy into my room.” 

I sent up Samuel with the brandy and water; 
and then went out, and unbuckled the dogs’ 
collars. They both lost their heads with astonish- 
ment on being set loose at that time of night, 
and jumped upon me like a couple of puppies! 
However, the rain soon cooled them down 
again: they lapped a drop of water each, and 
crept back into their kennels. As I went into 
the house, I noticed signs in the sky which 
betokened a break in the weather for the better. 
For the present, it still poured heavily, and the 
ground was in a perfect sop. 

Samuel and I went all over the house, and 
shut up asusual. [examined everything myself, 
and trusted nothing to my deputy on this occa- 
sion. All was safe and fast, when I rested my 
old bones in bed, between midnight and one in 
the morning. 

The worries of the day had been a little too 
much for me, I suppose. At any rate, I hada 
touch of Mr. Franklin’s malady that night. It 
was sunrise, before I fell off at last into asleep. 
All the time I lay awake, the house was as quiet 
as the grave. Not a sound stirred but the 
splash of the rain, and the sighing of the wind 
among the trees as a breeze sprang up with the 
morning. 


About half-past seven I woke, and opened 
my window on a fine sunshiny day. The clock 
had struck eight, and I was just going out to 
chain up the dogs again, when I heard a 
sudden whisking of petticoats on the stairs 
behind me. 

I turned about, and there was Penelope fly- 
ing down after me like mad. “Father!” she 
screamed, “come upstairs, for God’s sake! 
The Diamond is gone !” 

“ Are you out of your mind?” I asked her. 

“Gone!” says Penelope. “Gone, nobody 
knows how! Come up and see.” 


She dragged me after her into our young 
lady’s sitting-room, which opened into her bed- 
room. ‘There, on the threshold of her bed-room 








door, stood Miss Rachel, almost as white in the 
face as the white dressing-gown that clothed 
her. There also stood the two doors of the 
Indian cabinet, wide open. One of the drawers 
inside was pulled out as far as it would go. 

“Look!” says Penelope. “I myself saw 
Miss Rachel put the Diamond into that drawer 
last night.” 

I went to the cabinet. 


empty. 

si bs this true, miss ?” I asked. 

With a look that was not like herself, with a 
voice that was not like her own, Miss Rachel 
answered, as my daughter had answered : 

“The Diamond is gone.” 

Having said those words, she withdrew into 
her bedroom, and shut and locked the door. 

Before we knew which way to turn next, my 
lady came in, hearing my voice in her daughter’s 
sitting-room, and wondering what had happened. 
The news of the loss of the Diamond seemed to 

etrify her. She went straight to Miss Rachel’s 
wort ag and insisted on being admitted. Miss 
Rachel let her in. 

The alarm, running through the house like 
fire, caught the two gentlemen next. 

Mr. Godfrey was the first. to come out of his 
room. All he did when he heard what had 
happened was to hold up his hands in a state 
of bewilderment, which didn’t say much for his 
natural strength of mind. Mr. Franklin, whose 
clear head I had confidently counted on to 
advise us, seemed to be as helpless as his 
cousin when he heard the news in his turn. 
For a wonder, he had had a good night’s rest 
at.last ; and the teeter ote luxury of sleep 
had, as he said himself, apparently stupified him. 
However, when he had swallowed his cup of 
coffee—which he always took, on the foreign 

lan, some hours before he ate any breakfast— 

is brains brightened ; the clear-headed side of 
him turned up, and he took the matter in hand, 
resolutely and cleverly, much as follows : 

He first sent for the servants, and told them 
to leave all the lower doors and windows (with 
the exception of the front door, which I had 
opened) exactly as they had been left when we 
locked up overnight. He next proposed to his 
cousin and to me to make quite sure, before we 
took any further steps, that the Diamond had 
not accidentally dropped somewhere out of 
sight—say at the back of the cabinet, or down 
behind the table on which the cabinet stood. 
Having searched in both places, and found 
nothing—having also questioned Penelope, and 
discovered from her no more than the little she 
had already told me—Mr. Franklin suggested 
extending our inquiries to Miss Rachel next, 
- sent Penelope to knock at her bedroom 

oor. 

My lady answered the knock, and closed the 
door behind her. The moment after, we heard 
it locked inside by Miss Rachel. My mistress 
came out among us, looking sorely puzzled 
and distressed. “The loss of the Diamond 
seems to have quite overwhelmed Rachel,” she 
said, in reply to Mr. Franklin. “ She shrinks, 


The drawer was 
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in the strangest manner, from speaking of it, 
even to me. It is impossible you can see her 
for the present.” 

Having added to our perplexities by this ac- 
count of Miss Rachel, my lady, after a little 
effort, recovered her usual composure, and acted 
with her usual decision. 

“I suppose there is no help for it ?” she said, 
quietly. “I suppose I have no alternative 
but to send for the police ?” 

“And the first thing for the police to do,” 
added Mr. Franklin, catching her up, “is to 
lay hands on the Indian jugglers who performed 
here last night.” 

My lady and Mr. Godfrey (not knowing what 
Mr. Franklin and I knew) both started, and 
both looked surprised. 

“T can’t stop to explain myself, now,” Mr. 
Franklin went on. “I can only tell you that 
the Indians have certainly stolen the Diamond. 
Give me a letter of introduction,” says he, ad- 
dressing my lady, “to one of the magistrates at 
Frizinghall—merel telling him that 1 represent 
your interests and wishes, and let me ride off 
with it instantly. Our chance of catching 
the thieves may depend on our not wasting one 
unnecessary minute.” (Nota bene: Whether 
it was the French side or the English, the right 
side of Mr. Franklin seemed to be uppermost 
now. The only question was, How long 
would it last ?) 

He put pen, ink, and paper before his aunt, 
who (as it appeared to me) wrote the letter 
he wanted, a little unwillingly. If it had been 
possible to overlook such an event as the loss 
of a jewel worth twenty thousand pounds, I 
believe—with my lady’s opinion of her late 
brother, and her distrust of his birthday-gift— 
it would have been privately a relief to her to 
~ the thieves get off with the Moonstone scot 

ree, 

I went out with Mr. Franklin to the stables, 
and took the opportunity of asking him how 
the Indians (whom I suspected, of course, as 
shrewdly as he did) could possibly have got 
into the house. 

“One of them might have slipped into the 
hall, in the confusion, when the dinner-com- 
pany were going away,” says Mr. Franklin. 
“The fellow may have been under the sofa 
while my aunt and Rachel were talking about 
where the Diamond was to be put for the night. 
He would only have to wait till the house was 
quiet, and there it would be in the cabinet, 
to be had for the taking.” With those words, 
he called to the groom to open the gate, and 
galloped off. 

This seemed certainly to be the only rational 
explanation. But how had the thief contrived to 
make his escape from the house? I had found the 
front door locked and bolted, as I had left it at 
night, when I went to open it, after getting 
up. As for the other doors and windows, there 
they were still, all safe and fast, to speak for 
themselves. The dogs, too? Suppose the thief 
had got away by dropping from one of the upper 
windows, how had he escaped the dogs? Had he 





come provided for them with drugged meat? 
As the doubt crossed my mind, the dogs them- 
selves came galloping at me round a corner, 
rolling each other over on the wet grass, in such 
lively health and spirits that it was with no 
small difficulty I brought them to reason, and 
chained them up again. The more I turned 
it over in my mind, the less satisfactory Mr. 
Franklin’s explanation appeared to be. 

We had our breakfasts—whatever happens in 
a house, robbery or murder, it doesn’t matter, 
you must have your breakfast. When we had 
done, my lady sent forme; and I found myself 
compelled to tell her all that I had hitherto 
concealed, relating to the Indians and their 
plot. Being a woman of a high courage, she 
soon got over the first startling effect of what I 
had to communicate. Her mind seemed to be 
far more perturbed about her daughter than 
about the heathen rogues and their conspiracy. 
* You know how odd Rachel is, and how differ- 
ently she behaves sometimes from other girls,” 
my lady saidto me. “ But I have never, in all 
my experience, seen her so strange and so re- 
served as she is now. The loss of her jewel 
seems almost to have turned her brain. Who 
would have thought that horrible Diamond could 
have laid such a hold on her in so short a 
time ?” 

It was certainly strange. Taking toys and 
trinkets in general, Miss Rachel was nothing 
like so mad after them as most you irls. 
Yet there she was, still locked up inconsolably in 
her bed-room. It is but fair to add that she was 
not the only one of us in the house who was 
thrown out of the regular groove. Mr. Godfrey, 
for instance—though professionally a sort of 
consoler-general—seemed to be at a loss where 
to look for his own resources. Having no 


company to amuse him, and gettingno chance 
of trying what his experience of women in 
distress could do towards comforting Miss 
Rachel, he wandered hither and thither about 
the house and garden in an aimless uneasy 


way. He was in two different minds about 
what it became him to do, after the misfortune 
that had happened tous. Ought he to relieve 
the family, in their present situation, of the 
responsibility of him as a guest? or ought he 
to stay on the chance that even his humble 
services might be of some use? He decided 
ultimately that the last course was perhaps the 
most customary and considerate course to take, 
in such a very peculiar case of family distress as 
this was. Circumstances try the metal a man 
is really made of. Mr. Godfrey, tried by cir- 
cumstances,showed himself of weaker metal than 
I had thought him to be. As for the women-ser- 
vants—excepting Rosanna Spearman, who kept 
by herself—they took to whispering together 
in corners, and staring at nothing suspiciously, 
as is the mannerof that weaker half of the human 
family, when anything extraordinary happens in 
a house. I myself acknowledge to having 
been fidgety and ill-tempered. The cursed 
Moonstone had turned us all upside down. 

A little before eleven, Mr. Franklin came 
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back. The resolute side of him had, to all ap- 
earance, given way, in the interval since his 
mae under the stress that had been laid 
on it. He had left us at a gallop; he came 
back tous ata walk. When he went away, he 
was made of iron. When he returned, he was 
stuffed with cotton, as limp as limp could be. 
Pan says my lady, “are the police 
“Yes,” says Mr. Franklin; “they said they 
would follow mein afly. Superintendent See- 
grave, of your local police force, and two of his 
— A mere form! The case is hope- 
ess.” 

“What! have the Indians escaped, sir?” I 
asked. 

“The poor ill-used Indians have been most 
unjustly put in prison,” says Mr. Franklin. 
“ The are asinnocentas the babe unborn. My 
idea that one of them was hidden in the house, 
has ended, like all the rest of my ideas, in 
smoke. It’s been proved,” says Mr. Franklin, 
dwelling with great relish on his own incapacity, 
“to be simply impossible.” 

After astonishing us by announcing this 
totally new turn in the matter of the Moonstone, 
our young gentleman, at his aunt’s request, took 
a seat, and explained himself. 

It appeared that the resolute side of him 
had held out as far as Frizinghall. He had 
put the whole case plainly before the magistrate, 
and the magistrate had at once sent for the 

olice. The first inquiries instituted about the 
ol showed that they had not so much as 
attempted to leave the town. Further ques- 
tions addressed to the police proved that all 
three had been seen returning to Frizing- 
hall with their boy, on the previous night 
between ten and eleven—which (regard being 
had to hours and distances) also proved that 
they had walked straight back, after performing 
on our terrace. Later siill, at midnight, the 

olice, having occasion to search the common 
odging-house where they lived, had seen them 
all three again, and their little boy with them 
as usual. Soon after midnight, I myself had 
safely shut up the house. Plainer evidence 
than this, in favour of the Indians, there could 
not well be. The magistrate said there was 
not even a case of suspicion against them, so 
far. But, as it was just possible, when the 
police came to investigate the matter, that dis- 
coveries affecting the jugglers might be made, 
he would contrive, S committing them as 
rogues and vagabonds, to keep them at our 
disposal, under lock and key, for a week. They 
had ignorantly done something (I forget what) 
in the town, which barely brought them within 
the operation of the law. Every human insti- 
tution (Justice included) will stretch a little, if 
you only pull it the mght way. The worthy 
magistrate was an old friend of my lady’s—and 
the Indian lot were “committed ” for a week, 
as soon as the court opened that morning. 

Such was Mr. F. in’s narrative of events 
at Frizinghall. The Indian clue to the mystery 
of the lost jewel was now, to all appearance, a 


co 





clue that had broken in our hands. If the 
jugglers were innocent, who, in the name of 
wonder, had taken the Moonstone out of Miss 
Rachel’s drawer ? 

Ten minutes later, to our infinite relief, 
Superintendent Seegrave arrived at the house. 
He reported passing Mr. Franklin on the terrace, 
sitting in the sun (I suppose with the Italian 
side of him uppermost) ; and warning the police, 
as they went by, that the investigation was 
hopeless, before the investigation ty all 

or a family in our situation, the superinten- 
dent of the Frizinghall police was the most 
comforting officer you could wish to see. Mr. 
Seegrave was tall and portly, and military in his 
manners. He had a fine commanding voice, and 
a mighty resolute eye, and a grand frock coat 
which buttoned beautifully up to his leather 
stock. ‘I’m the man you want!” was written 
all over his face; and he ordered his two in- 
ferior policemen about with a severity which 
convinced us all that there was no trifling with 
him. 

He began by going round the premises, out- 
side and in; the result of that investigation 
proving to him that no thieves had broken in 
upon us from outside, and that the robbery, con- 
sequently, must have been committed by some 
person in the house. I leave you to imagine 
the state the servants were in when this official 
announcement first reached their ears. The 
Superintendent decided to begin by examining 
the boudoir; and, that done, to examine the 
servants next. At the same time, he posted 
one of his men on the staircase which led to the 
servants’ bedrooms, with instructions to let 
nobody in the house pass him, till further 
orders. 

At this latter proceeding, the weaker half of 
the human family went distracted on the spot. 
They bounced out of their corners; whisked 
up-stairs in a body to Miss Rachel’s room 
‘Rename Spearman being carried away among 
them this time); burst in on Superintendent 
Seegrave, and, all looking equally guilty, sum- 
moned him to say which of them he suspected, 
at once. 

Mr. Superintendent proved equal to the occa- 
sion : he looked at them with his resolute eye, 
and he cowed them with his military voice. 
“Now, then, you women, go down-stairs again, 
every one of you. I won’t have you here. 
Look!” says Mr. Superintendent, suddenly 
pointing to a little smear of the decorative 
painting on Miss Rachel’s door—at the outer 
edge, just under the lock. ‘Look what mis- 
chief the petticoats of some of you have done 
already. Clear out! clear out!” Rosanna 
Spearman, who was nearest to him, and nearest 
to the little smear on the door, set the example 
of obedience, and slipped off instantly to her 
work. The rest followed her out. The Super- 
intendent finished his examination of the room ; 
and, making nothing of it, asked me who had 
first discovered the robbery. My daughter had 
first discovered it. My daughter was sent for. 

Mr. Superintendent proved to be a little too 
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sharp with Penelope at starti “ Now, young 
ae attend eS you speak the 
truth.” Penelope fired up instantly. ‘I’ve never 
been taught to tell lies, Mr. Policeman !—and 
if father can stand there and hear me accused 
of falsehood and thieving, and my own bedroom 
shut against me, and my character taken away, 
which is all a poor girl has left, he’s not the 
good father I take him for!” A timely word 
from me put Justice and Penelope on a plea- 
santer footing together. The questions and 
answers went wong, & and ended in nothing 
worth mentioning. My daughter had seen Miss 
Rachel put the Diamond in the drawer of the 
cabinet, the last thing at night. She had gone 
in with Miss Rachel’s cup of tea, at eight the 
next morning, and had found the drawer open 
and empty. Upon that, she had alarmed the 
house—and there was an end of Penelope’s evi- 
dence. 

Mr. Superintendent next asked to see Miss 
Rachel herself. Penelope mentioned his request 
through the door. The answer reached us by 
the same road: “I have nothing to tell the 
policeman—I can’t see anybody.” Our expe- 
rienced officer looked equally surprised and 
offended, when he heard that reply. I told him 
my young lady was ill, and begged him to wait 
a little and see her later. We thereupon went 
down-stairs again; and were met by Mr. God- 
frey and Mr. Franklin, crossing the hall. 

he two gentlemen, being inmates of the 
house, were summoned to say if they could 
throw any light on the matter. Neither of 
them knew anything about it. Had they heard 
any suspicious noises during the previous 
night ? They had heard nothing but the patter- 
ing of the rain. Had I, lying awake longer 
than either of them, heard nothing either? 
Nothing! Released from examination, Mr. 
Franklin (still sticking to the helpless view of 
our difficulty) whispered to me : “ That man will 
be of no earthly use to us. Superintendent 
a ty is an ass.” Released in his turn, Mr. 
Godfrey whispered to me: “‘ Evidently a most 
competent person. Betteridge, I have the 
greatest faith in him!” Many men, many 
| Opinions, as one of the ancients said, before my 
time. 

Mr. Superintendent’s next proceeding took 
him back to the “boudoir” again, with my 
hter and me at his heels. His object was 
scover whether any of the furniture had 
been moved, during the night, out of its cus- 
tomary place—his previous investigation in 
the room having, apparently, not gone quite 
far enough to satisfy his mind on this point. 
| _ While we were still poking about among the 
‘| chairs and tables, the door of the bedroom was 
| suddenly opened. After having denied herself 
to everybody, Miss Rachel, to our astonish- 
ment, walked into the midst of us of her own 
accord. She took up her garden hat from a 
chair, and then went straight to Penelope with 
this question : 


da 
to di 





* Yes, miss.” 

** He wished to speak to me, didn’t he ?” 

** Yes, miss.” 

** Where is he now ?” 

Hearing voices on the terrace below, I looked 
out of window, and saw the two gentlemen 
walking up and down together. Answering 
for my daughter, I said, “ Mr. Franklin is on 
the terrace, miss.” 

Without another word, without heeding Mr. 
Superintendent, who tried to speak to her; 
pale as death, and wrapped up strangely in her 
own thoughts, she left the room, and went down 
to her cousins on the terrace. 

It showed a want of due respect, it showed a 
breach of good manners, on my part; but, for 
the life of me, I couldn’t help looking out of 
window when Miss Rachel met the gentlemen 
outside. She went up to Mr. Franklin without 
appearing to notice Mr. Godfrey, who there- 
upon drew back and left them by themselves. 
What she said to Mr. Franklin appeared to be 
spoken vehemently. It lasted but for a short 
time; and (judging by what I saw of his face 
from the window) seemed to astonish him be- 
yond all power of expression. While they 
were still together, my lady appeared on the 
terrace. Miss Rachel saw her—said a few last 
words to Mr. Franklin—and suddenly went 
back into the house again, before her mother 
came up with her. My lady, surprised herself, 
and noticing Mr. Franklin’s surprise, spoke to 
him. Mr. Godfrey joined them, and spoke 
also. Mr. Franklin walked away a little, be- 
tween the two, telling them what had happened, 
I suppose; for they both stopped short, after 
taking a few steps, like persons struck with 
amazement. I had just seen as much as this, 
when the door of the sitting-room was opened 
violently. Miss Rachel walked swiftly through to 
her bedroom, wild and angry, with fierce eyes and 
flaming cheeks. Mr. Superintendent once more 
attempted to question her. She turned round 
on him at her bedroom door. “ JZ have not sent 
for you!” she cried out, vehemently. “ Z don’t 
want you. My Diamond is lost. Neither 
you nor anybody will ever find it!” With 
those words she went in, and locked the door 
in our faces. Penelope, standing nearest to it, 
heard her burst out crying the moment she was 
alone again. 

In a rage, one moment; in tears, the next! 
What did it mean? 

I told the Superintendent it meant that Miss 
Rachel’s temper was upset by the loss of her 
jewel. Being anxious for the honour of the 
family, it distressed me to see my young lady 
forget herself—even with a police-officer—and 
I made the best excuse I could, ennai. 
In my own private mind, I was more puzzled 
by Miss Rachel’s extraordinary language and 
conduct than words can tell. Taking what she 
had said at her bedroom door as a guide to 
guess by, I could only conclude that she was 
mortally offended by our sending for the police, 


1? 
. 


** Mr. Franklin Blake sent you with a mes-|and that Mr. Franklin’s astonishment on the 


:? 


sage to me this morning 


| terrace was caused by her having expressed 
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herself to him (as the person chiefly imstru- 
mental in fetching the police) to that effect. If 
this guess was right, why—having lost her 
Diamond—should she object to the presence in 
the house of the very people whose business it 
was to recover it for her? And how, in Heaven’s 
name, could she know that the Moonstone would 
never be found again ? 

As things stood, at present, no answer to 
those questions was to be hoped for from any- 
body in the house. Mr. Franklin appeared to 
think it a point of honour to forbear ae 
to a servant—even to so old a servant as 
was—what Miss Rachel had said to him on the 
terrace. Mr. Godfrey, who, as a gentleman 
and a relative, had been probably admitted into 
Mr. Franklin’s confidence, respected that con- 
fidence as he was bound to do. My lady, who 
was-also in the seeret no doubt, and who alone 
had access to Miss Rachel, owned openlv that 
she could make nothing of her. “ You madden 
me, when you talk of the Diamond!” All her 
mother’s influence failed to extract from her a 
word more than that. 

Here we were, then, at a dead lock about 
Miss Rachel—and at a dead lock about the 
Moonstone. In the first case, my lady was 
powerless to help us. In the second (as you 
shall presently judge), Mr. Seegrave was fast 
approaching the condition of a superintendent 
at his wits’ end. ' 

Having ferreted about all over the “ boudoir,” 
without making any discoveries among the 
furniture, our experienced officer applied to me 
to know, whether the servants in general were 
or were-not acquainted with the place in which 
the Diamond had been put for the night. 

“TI knew where it was put, sir,” I said, “to 
begin with. Samuel the footman, knew also; for 
he was present in the hall, when they were talk- 
ing about where the Diamond was to be kept 
that night. My daughter knew, as she has 
already told you. She or Samuel may have 
mentioned the thing to the other servants—or 
the other servants may have heard the talk for 
themselves, through the side-door of the hall, 
which might have been open to the back stair- 
case. For all I can tell, everybody in the house 
may have known where the jewel was, last 
night.” 

My answer presenting rather a wide field for 
Mr. Superintendent’s suspicions to range over, 
he tried to narrow it by asking about the ser- 
vants’ characters next. 

I thought directly of Rosanna Spearman. 
But it was neither my place, nor my wish, 
to direct suspicion against a poor girl, whose 
honesty had been above all doubt as long 
as Thad known her. The matron at the Refor- 
matory had reported her to my lady as a 
sincerely penitent and thoroughly trustworthy 
girl. It was the Superintendent’s business to 
discover reason for suspecting her first—and 
then, and not till then, it would be my duty to 
tell him how she came into my lady’s service. 
“All our people have excellent characters,” I 
said. ‘And all-have deserved the trust their 





mistress has placed in them.” After that, there 
was but one thing left for Mr. Seegrave to do— 
namely, to. set to work, and tackle the servants’ 
characters himself. 

One after another, they were examined. One 
after another, they proved to have nothing to 
say—and said it (so far as the women were con- 
cerned) at great length, and with a very angry 
sense of the embargo laid on their bedrooms. 
The rest of them being sent back to their places 
down-stairs, Penelope was then summoned, and 
examined separately a second time. 

My daughter’s httle outbreak of temper in 
the “boudoir,” and her readiness to think her- 
self suspected, appeared to have produced an 
unfavourable impression on Superintendent See- 
grave. It seemed also to dwell a little on his 
mind, that she had been the last person who saw 
the Diamond at night. When the second ques- 
tioning was over, my girl came back to me in a 
frenzy. There was no doubt of it any longer— 
the police-officer had almost as good as told her 
she was the thief! I could scarcely believe him 
(taking Mr. Franklin’s view) to be quite such 
an ass as that. But, though he said nothing, 
the eye with which he looked at my daughter 
was not a pleasant eye to see. I laughed it off 
with poor Penelope, as something too ridiculous 
to be treated seriously—which it certainly was. 
Secretly, I am afraid I was foolish enough to be 
angry too. It was a little trying—it was indeed. 
My girl sat down in a corner, with her apron 
over her head, quite broken-hearted. Foolish 
of her, you will say: she might have waited 
till he openly accused her. Well, being’ a man 
of just and equal temper, I admit that: Still 
Mr. Superintendent might have remembered— 
never mind what he might have remembered. 
The devil take him! 

The next and last step in the investigation 
brought matters, as they say, to acrisis. The 
officer had an interview (at which I was present) 
with my lady. After informing her that the 
Diamond must have been taken by somebody in 
the house, he requested permission for himself 
and his men to search the servants’ rooms and 
boxes on the spot. My good mistress, like the 
generous high-bred woman she was, refused 
to let us be treated like thieves. ‘I will never 
consent to make such a return as that,” she said, 
**for all I owe to the faithful servants who are 
employed in my house.” 

Mr. Superintendent made his bow, with a 
look in my direction, which said plainly, ‘‘ Why 
employ me, if you are to tie my hands in this 
way ?” As head of the servants, I felt directly 
that we were bound, in justice to all parties, 
not to profit by our mistress’s generosity. 
“ We gratefully thank your ladyship,” I said ; 
‘but we ask permission to do what is right in 
this matter, by giving up our keys. hen 
Gabriel Betteredge sets the exemple,” says I, 
stopping Superintendent Seegrave at the door, 
‘the rest of the servants will follow, I promise 
you. There are my keys, to begin with!” My 
lady took me by the hand, and thanked me 
with the tears in her eyes. Lord! what would 
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I not have given, at that moment, for the pri- 
vilege of knocking Superintendent Seegrave 
down! 

As I had promised for them, the other ser- 
vants followed, my lead, sorely against the 
grain, of course, but all taking the view that I 
took. The women were a sight to see, while 
the police-officers were rummaging among their 
things. The cook looked as if she could grill Mr. 
Superintendent alive ona furnace, and the other 
women looked as if they could eat him when he 
was done. 

The search over, and no Diamond or sign 
of a Diamond being found, of course, anywhere, 
Superintendent Seegrave retired to my little 
room to consider with himself what he was to 
do next. He and his men had now been hours 
in the house, and had not advanced us one inch 
towards a discovery of how the Moonstone had 
been taken, or of whom we were to suspect as 
the thief. 

While the police-officer was still pondering 
in solitude, I was sent for to see Mr. Franklin 
in the library, To my unutterable astonish- 
ment, just as my hand was on the door, it was 
suddenly opened from the inside, and out 
walked Mhesuce Spearman ! 





GENERAL FALCON. 


One of my first objects on arriving at Vene- 
zuela was to have an interview with General 
Falcon, the president of the republic. In my 
simplicity, I imagined that my wishes in this 
respect would be easily gratified, and I was not 
a little surprised when the announcement of 
my intention was received everywhere with 
shrugs. On inquiry, I was told that the presi- 
dent never came to the capital; and that if I 
was bent on seeing him, I should have to go 
to Coro or Maracaybo. The distance of these 
places was great, but their inaccessibility was 
greater. “ Besides,” said my informant, open- 
ing his eyes wider and wider, as he thought of 
the difficulties, ‘‘Coro is so confoundedly un- 
healthy, and you will be sure to dje of fever, or 
to be eaten by wild beasts in the forest, before 
you get there. There are no roads, and no 
places to put up at, and there is hardly a misery 
existing that you will not have to encounter. 
Here, just look at the map. You will go by 
sea to Puerto Cabello. That is one of the 
worst places in the world for yellow fever, and 
they have got it there just now. Then, from 
Puerto Cabello to the Yaracui and Aroa 
rivers, you will have to cross a burning waste, 
in which there is not a single shrub ten feet 
high to keep offthe sun. After that, you will 
get into the jungles of Coro, through which it 
is hardly seme e to push your way—a regular 
hot-bed of fever, and swarming with tigers, as 
they call the jaguars and panthers here. As 
for the road from.Coro to Maracaybo, it is a 
thousand time worse; but I shall say nothing 
about it, for I am sure you will never get so 
far.” 





I could not help smiling,at my friend’s vehe- 
mence, but I did not feel at all, deterred, until 
he further assured me that on arriving at Coro 
I should very likely find that the president 
had gone to some other remote region, 
whither it would be impossible for me to follow 
him. I then began to feel somewhat as an 
envoy would, who, on arriving in London, 
accredited to the Court of St. James, should be 
told that the queen never came to town, and 
that he must go to the Orkney Islands, to be 
presented, with the chance of a further expe- 
dition to Cork or Jersey. Not, indeed, that 
any journey by rail or steam-boat can compare 
with one in a country where no such facilities 
exist, and where, generally speaking, there 
1s— 

Neither horse meat, nor man’s meat, nor place to 

lie dowa. 

After pondering over the matter a good deal, 
I came to that well-known conclusion—the 
usual refuge of weak minds—that I would be 
guided by circumstances. To a man who has 
serious business on hand, the chase of a Jack 
o’ Lanthornis not a pleasant pastime, eventhough 
the said Jack should be a president and a “grand 
mariscal.” However, I undertook the pursuit ; 
and, at last, after being thrown out several 
times, discovered the veritable whereabouts of 
his excellency, and went to meet him as he 
approached Valencia. I succeeded in obtaini 
the interview, but it must be confessed that 
owed this, not to the fact that I had come so 
many miles for the express purpose of seei 
the great man, nor to the repeated messages 
had sent to him by couriers, but to the breaking 
out of disturbances in the central and eastern 
provinees of the republic. As soon as the 
distant meshes of the political web began to 
vibrate, the master spinner made his appear- 
ance from the recesses of Coro, and the reports 
of his erratic movements, now to Maracaybo, 
now to San Felipe, now to Barquisimeto, 
ceased. 


It was a bright hot forenoon in the first week 
of September when, as I was lazily swinging in 
my hammock in the Calle de Constitucion at 
Valencia, the unusual sound of martial music 


reached my ear. Starting up, I hurried to the 
Gran Plaza, and was in time to see the Vene- 
zuelan army enter. Shades of Brion and 
Bolivar! what an army it was! I have seen 
troops of all nations, civilised and uncivilised, 
from China to Peru, but never any like those. 
Some of the officers, indeed, were tall and well- 
made; but the men were the strangest figures 
—lean old scarecrows and starveling boys not 
five feet high, the greater number half naked, 
with huge strips of raw beef twisted round their 
hats or hanging from their belts. Their skins 
seemed to have been baked black with exposure 
to the sun, and their arms and accoutrements 
were of the most wretched description. Yet 
they were not contemptible—far from it—but 
rather weird, repulsive—a sight to make one 
shudder. My first thought on seeing them was, 
* What could want, miasma, exposure, or fatigue 
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do to harm those anitnated skeletons? Could 
anything make them blacker, grimmer, more 
fleshless, more miserable? But in this very 
wretchedness consists their strength ; for Euro- 
pean soldiers could not exist where these men 
would thrive.” 

It was near one P.M. before the last of these 
skeleton bands filed into the great square. I 
counted them as well as I could, and made out 
that there were about three thousand men, with 
eight standards, each standard marking a bat- 
talion. They lined the square, and then dis- 
persed to their quarters. They vanished like 
an army of spectres, and, it must be owned, 
with as little noise. I went about the city a 
good deal that evening, but I saw but very few 
of the goblin host that had filled the Gran Plaza 
at noon, and disturbance there was none. This 
fact made an impression on my mind, and next 
morning, as I was pulling on my jack-boots pre- 

aratory to a long ride to meet General Falcon, 
i said to my servant, “Quiet fellows those, 
Juan! Last night I saw only one man drunk 
out of the three thousand!” ‘Oh yes, sir, 

uiet enough, specially when they are going to 
shoot at you from behind a tree,” replied Juan, 
who had evidently no very exalted opinion of 
the goblins. ‘Oh, then they do shoot people 
sometimes !” I rejoined, in a tone intentied to 
excite Juan’s rather irritable mood to the utter- 
most. Shoot, sir? I b’lieve you!” he ex- 
claimed, with a snort. “ Why, when this gang 
marched into Caracas, they were very near 
shooting a lady—Madame R.—because her 


little boy had a red riband in his cap. You 
know, red’s the colour of the aristocratical party, 


the same as these chaps call the Godos and Epi- 
lepticos the ‘Goths’ and ‘ Epileptics.’ Well, 
sir, there were above a hundred muskets pointed 
at the balcony where Madame R. was. ‘Down 
with the oligarchs !? ‘ Down with the red!’ they 
kept shouting; but they weren’t a-going to 
frighten her, promise you. *Stead of that, 
she clapped her hand on her son’s cap to keep 
it on, and called out to them, ‘ Viva the red! 
You canaille, be shall wear it!’ And then in 
another moment, not the boy only, but herselr 
too, and every one in that balcony, would have 
been dyed red in their own blood; but General 
Guzman Blanco spurred his horse in front, and 
said they should shoot him first before they 
should harm a woman and a child.” 

By this time I had got on my boots, and 
had lighted my cigar; so I descended to 
the street to mount; for the governor of the 
province had sent me a message that he should 
start at six a.M., with all the notables of 
Valencia, to meet the president, and hoped I 
would ride with him. I had sent to borrow a 
horse, and I found a remarkable animal await- 
ing me. He was young, full of fire, and very 
handsome—all but his colour, which was almost 
that of slate, with white eyes. Altogether he 
was a good specimen of the Venezuelan horse, 
a capital charger in miniature, and not more 
than fourteen hands and a half high. Punctuality 





on this occasion. Although I had been warned 
that the governor would start exactly at six, I 
had to wait at least half an hour; and, as my 
horse was extremely fresh and fidgety, it was 
rather fatiguing. At last we started in a caval- 
cade of some twenty or thirty horsemen, and, 
seeing a Spanish friend among them with whom 
I was rather intimate, I fell into discourse with 
him about the Venezuelan troops I had seen the 
day before, and their character. My friend said 
they were much better soldiers than they looked. 
He had no great opinion of their humanity, and 
not only confirmed Juan’s story of Madame R. 
and her child, but told me several anecdotes 
not at all suggestive of Venezuelan love of fair 
play. Amongst other things, he said that when 
the party now in power made their triumphal 
entry into Caracas, one of their officers insulted 
an officer of the oligarchists. A duel was fought 
on the spot, in sight of an excited crowd of 
soldiers and others; and when the democrat was 
run through the body, the bystanders discharged 
a whole volley at the conqueror, who fell pierced 
with twenty bullets. then asked him his 
opinion of the president. “Falcon,” said he, 
“deserves a bright page in history for his 
moderation. Of all the men who have governed 
Venezuela, Falcon is by far the most humane. 
Bolivar, as you know, was guilty of many san- 
inary acts. On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of 
ebruary, 1814, he had almost as many persons 
shot as Robespierre sent to the guillotine. Some 
of them were aged men of fourscore years, who 
could not walk, so had to be carried to the 
place of execution in chairs. The other great 
revolutio leaders have been sanguinary, too, 
and even those associated with Falcon, as 
Sotillo, are no exceptions to the rule; but 
Falcon himself is a shining example of clemency 
and courage combined. Nor can it be denied 
that in his case clemency has proved the best 
e- I will give you an example. In 1861 
e fought a drawn battle with Paez near 
Caracas. Prisoners were taken on both sides. 
Falcon treated his well, and, after a few days, 
sent an officer into Caracas with a flag of truce, 
and invited an exch; . Paez, it is said, sent 
for the prisoners he had made, and ordered 
them to be shot—a command which was imme- 
diately carried into execution; then, turning to 
the officer who had come from Falcon, he bade 
him ~ and report what he had seen to his 
general, Shortly after that officer had returned 
to his own camp, General Falcon rode up to the 
place where his prisoners were, and calling out 
one of them, a Mr. Sutherland, put a paper 
into his hands; it was the account of the execu- 
tion at Caracas. Sutherland read the report, 
handed it back to Falcon, and said, ‘ Well, 
general, of course I know our fate is settled. 
Allow me, however, to thank you for the very 
kind way in which we have been treated ever 
since we have been in your hands.’ General 
Faleon bowed, and replied, ‘In an hour you 
will receive notice of my decision.’ With these 
words the general rode away, and Mr. Suther- 


is not one of the Venezuelan virtues, as I found | land and his fellow-prisoners prepared for 
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instant death. In rather less than an hour one 
of Falcon’s aide-de-camps rode up, and brought 
a sealed paper, which be delivered into Mr. 
Sutherland’s hands, after causing the other 
prisoners to be brought out. They were brave 
men; but it is not to be doubted that the 
pulse of some of them beat fast in that awful 
moment of suspense, remembering, as they 
must have done, that even the small boon of a 
soldier’s death was not always granted in some 
of the barbarous executions of the preceding 
wars. What was their astonishment, then, 
when Sutherland read aloud these words: 
‘General Falcon is unable to retaliate for one 
barbarity by the perpetration of another. The 
prisoners taken by him in the late action 
are free on their parole not to bear arms 
against him in the present war. And, further, 
as many of them have great distances to travel 
to reach their homes, they will each be pro- 
vided with a sum of money sufficient for the 
journey ! 

“You may be sure that there was a shout of 
‘Viva Falcons!’ on this announcement. But 
what is more, Sutherland—who had been a 
steady opponent of Falcon till then—was so 
touched “ his magnanimity, that he hastened 
to his native place, Maracaybo, and raised the 
whole province in favour of his benefac- 
tor. This mission had an important effect 
in deciding the issue of the struggle, and 
from that day to this Maracaybo has con- 
tinued faithful to Falcon under the guidance 
of Sutherland, who was elected president of the 
province.” 

By the time this anecdote and some others 
were told, we had got well on our way to 
Tocuyo, which is about twelve miles distant 
from Valencia. We were fast approaching the 
western range of mountains which stretches 
from Valencia towards Apure, and as we ad- 
vauced the beauty of the scenery increased. At 
the same time very threatening clouds were 
gathering in front of us, and, not wishing to get 
a soaking, I gave my horse the spur, and soon 
left every one of my companions behind, and 
reached the posada of Tocuyo at full gallop. 
It was well Paid so, for a few minutes after I 
arrived the rain descended in a thunder-plump, 
which would have drenched me to the skin in 
an instant. In the midst of this deluge my 
Valencian friends arrived, and a few minutes 
afterwards a large body of horsemen made 
their appearance from the opposite direction, 
issuing from a gorge in the mountains. Here- 
upon some fifty tatterdemalion soldiers, who 
were ensconced in the sheds near the posada, 
were hastily called out, and presented arms, 
as a powerfully built man, with a great slouch- 
ing sombrero, rode up at the head of the 
horsemen we had seen coming from the moun- 
tains. 

“So this is Falcon,” I said to myself, as the 
caballero with the slouched hat alighted. He 
is a man of the Conrade type, not more than 
five feet nine inches in height; but his broad 
shoulders, great swelling chest, and powerful 





limbs show that he would be a formidable an- 
tagonist to encounter. His face is not strictly 
handsome, perhaps, but more than good-look- 
ing. Black hair and moustache, a clear olive 
complexion, and regular features, do not of 
themselves imply anything specially attractive ; 
but the expression of Falcon’s fine dark eyes 
is singularly pleasing. Without aiming at a 
pun, might say that they are the eyes 
of a dove rather than of a falcon. Their too 
great softness is, however, corrected by the 
firmness and decision of his mouth; and, to sum 
up, one may say that Falcon’s physiognomy 
announces him to be manly, courageous, and 
most humane. 

While the president was exchanging recog- 
nitions with the crowd around him, my friend 
Don Fernando V. whispered to me: “There’s 
the man who may truly say, ‘ Le gouvernement 
c’est moi,’ for he it is who keeps the present 
party in power, or rather preserves Venezuela 
from downright anarchy. You know, congress 
has decreed to him the title of ‘Grand Mariscal’ 
of the republic, just as Bolivar was styled the 
‘ Liberator,’ and Paez the ‘ Illustrious Citizen.’ 
Well! Bolivar perished in exile, and almost in 
want of the necessaries of life. Paez has long 
been a fugitive. Ii remains to be seen what 
will be the fate of the Grand Mariscal.” 

After the president had greeted his friends, 
and had been told who I was, he stepped up to 
me very affably, and inquired if I spoke Spanish. 
Some of those officious people who are always 
to be found hovering about a great man like 
Falcon anticipated my answer for me, and ex- 
claimed that I spoke a little; but added they, 
“You, general, can speak to him in French.” 
“No,” said Falcon, “I have been too long in 
the mountains; I cannot speak French now.” 
Rather amused at this disclaimer, for the Vene- 
zuelans had been boasting to me of their presi- 
dent’s knowledge of the ecsanis of diplomacy, 
I said that I hoped to make myself intelligible 
in Spanish. e then conversed for son e time, 
when, on some one mentioning the disturbances 
which the president had come from Coro to 
quell, and calling them a revolution, Falcon 
turned to him and said, in a very loud and de- 
cided tone, “ There will be no revolution! The 
interests at stake are too great to permit of 
change. Were these troubles to continue now, 
the coffee and cotton crops would be lost. I 
have every reason to hope, on the contrary, that 
the English commissioner will carry geod news 
to his country.” 

Just at this moment important despatches 
were brought in, and the president retired with 
some of the chief officers to another room to 
discuss them. I remained, and the apartment 
where I was grew more and more crowded, as 
fresh people arrived from the estates in the 
neighbourhood. Many came in uniforms, not 
unbecoming, though rather bizarre. I was in- 
troduced to a number of persons, and amongst 
them to a Mr. A., who asked me what part of 
England I came from. I said, “‘ From London,” 
whereupon he exclaimed, “Then I dare say you 
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know my family, for they, too, reside in that 
town.” I thought he was joking; but, seeing 
‘he looked quite grave, I drew him out a little, 
and found he had no idea that London was 
larger than Caracas. As I felt quite sure that 
he would think me a Munchausen if I told him 
that the English capital contained three times 
as many persons as all Venezuela, I maintained 
a discreet silence on that head. I could, how- 
ever, hardly keep my countenance when he 
wrote down his name on paper, and added a 
memorandum that his family lived in London, 
and I was to find them out and send him the 

articulars. Presently one of the company in- 
ormed me that A.’s father was a sergeant, and 
rose to be a major in Venezuela, where this son 
was born, 

Meantime, a general of cavalry had been pre- 
paring lunch, of which I was glad to partake; 
and when it was over, and we had betaken our- 
selves to cigars, an officer came and requested 
me to go to the president. I found Falcon 
quite alone, swinging, in his hammock; but on 
seeing me he sprang up, and made me sit on a 
bed, while he sat ina chair. I said I had been 
anxious to see him, in order to learn from his 
own mouth his sentiments regarding the loan. 
He replied that, from the communications he 
had received from General Guzman Blanco, he 
had no doubt that all would be satisfactorily 
settled. I dwelt on the importance of a 
scrupulous adherence to the conditions, and of 
the government’s maintaining its character for 
good faith. He assented. I then said that I 
had visited the richest districts in Venezuela, 
and was quite convinced of the enormous pro- 
ductiveness of the soil; but there were two 
things wanting, brazos y dinero—‘“ labour and 
capital.” ‘It appears to me,” I continued, 
“that the Venezuelan government have the 
means of becoming rich, and of paying off all 
the debt of the country.” “Ah!” said he, 
“how so, pray?” “ By selling,” I replied, “a 
great tract of country to some European com- 
pany who would cl out large bodies of emi- 

rants.” He asked me if that proposition came 
rom the English government or from private 
individuals; and on my telling him, from the 
latter, he declared that he was most favourable 
to such an enterprise. “There is,” he said, 
“a tract of country between Maracaybo and 
Caracas, two hundred leagues long and fift 
broad, admirably adapted for cultivation, which 
might be sold to emigrants.” After this we 
spoke of indifferent subjects, and principally of 
the chase. He told me he had just killed two 
large panthers and a puma in the forests of 
Coro. The puma took refuge in an immense 
tree, the foliage of which was so thick as almost 
to conceal it, so that he had had great difficulty 
in shooting it. Finding that eon fond of 
sport, he expressed his regret that I had not 
come to Coro, which, indeed, was entirely his 
own fault, as he had not invited me. His lunch 
was now brouglit in, and he asked me to join 
him at the table; but I said I had already dis- 
posed of my appetite, and I took leave, pleased 





with his manners, but not too deeply convinced 
of his sincerity. 

On coming out, I was shown the diamond 
star he wears (which is worth, perhaps, two 
hundred guineas), and his order of Libera- 
tor. ‘So much,” thought I, “for equality, 
—— simplicity, and all that sort of 
thing.” 





THE RACK IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


I am a plain man, who hates nonsense. 

For a man who weighs only a few ounces 
over nineteen ‘stone it is rather hard to be told 
by vulgar people, who are intimate enough to 
take liberties and think they can make jokes, 
that he must find a way of throwing out some 
of his ballast. My friend Bumpus tells me 
that I must dispose of a few pounds of the 
adipose tissue which I pack under my waistcoat, 
lace my stays a little tighter, and call upon 
Mr. Banting. 

I say nothing in return. It has been well 
observed that a man’s ability is best found out 
by noticing what he might have said, and could 
have said, but didn’t say. I have heard how 
many witty things great men, who also are 
discreet, abstain from saying; and my friends 
have never missed a chance that came to hand 
of telling me that I am a great man. 

*Blobb,” says my friend Bumpus, who has 
taken out his freedom of the courtesies because 
our shops were in the same street, and we left 
business within two years of one another— 
**Blobb, you’re too fat. You eat too much; 
you take too little exeraise. I see by your 
gasping at this moment that you'll die of fatty 
heart, if you don’t mind yourself. Fat, don’t 

ou know, if you get too much of if, col- 
ects about the cockles of the heart, and 
hinders them from opening their shells—smothers 
them, in fact. Blobb! you are a mass of 
cockles; and one of these days you will be 
smothered.” 

* Bumpus,” I said, “ you are unfeeling.” 

* It’s what you'll wish you were. But come, 
old fellow, I’ll give you a chance for twenty 
years more of life. You won’t leave off feeding 
on potatoes; you will eat bread, and drink 
beer. Very well, then; eat ’em, and work ’em 
into muscle. If you want to save your cockles, 
fall to at your muscles.” I believe, upon my 
honour, that he meant this for a joke. “A lean 
new year to you,” says he, “‘and more lean 

ears than Pharoah had. Here, Blobb, my 

y, I'd be sorry to lose a good neighbour so 
soon as you seem to be going, and so I shall 
— liberty of giving you a Christmas- 

Ox. 

I had been giving Christmas-boxes all the 
morning; for it actually was Boxing-day, and 
this was the only time a similar compliment 
had- been offered to myself. As the compli- 
ment represented a rather handsome-look- 








ing book, I took it, and said, “Thank you, 
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Bumpus.” Then I looked at the back, and 
saw it was a Handbook of Gymnastics and 
Athletics. 

“ Now,” says he, “ Blobb, just make a point 
of doing regularly, every morning for a few 
months, someof the exercises set you in this book. 
I walk, Ido; and you’ll find my coach-house and 
stable-yard, just over the way there, fitted up 
as it ought to be, with help to stretch your 
limbs instead of help to do without’em. There’s 
a Rack there, and a Knotted Rope, and a Hang- 
ing Plank; besides a Buck, and a Vaulting 
Horse, and a Climbing Wall, and all that sort 
of thing, in the yard. The book’s acapital one, 
though taken from a popular German Turn- 
book, and perhaps a little too much on the Ger- 
man Turn system for your English lazy bones. 
Look into it after dinner, and come over to 
me, if you like, every morning, say, at ten. I 
keep a Director of Exercises instead of a Coach- 
man.” 

So Bumpus went away, and left the book. 
And the first Turn it gave me was when first I 
opened it, and saw it fall of awful pictures of 
men hanging by their legs, like weathercocks 
from poles, and twisted this way and that, 
as if suffering all the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion. The first bit of reading my eyes lighted 
on was part of a long chapter on THE Rack, 
which said, ‘‘ We divide the exercises at THE 
Rack into six great groups, viz. : 

“1st. Exercises hanging by the upper extre- 
mities ; 

“2nd, Exercises hanging by upper and lower 
extremities ; 

“3rd. Exercises hanging by the lower extre- 
mities only.” 

That day I read no more. The bare notion 
of being exercised on the Rack while hung head 
downwards, like the prize hog with a rosette in 
its back at the butcher’s shop-door, very nearly 
took my legs from under me. Next day, as I 
had nothing else to do, when I had done my 
newspaper, I resumed Bumpus’s book ; and as 
I felt unsteadiness of the legs coming on when 
I opened it and looked at the pictures, I took 
four glasses of port wine, according to the say- 


ing—one for health, two for cheer, three for my | gy 


friend, four for my enemy. That enemy is 
Bumpus, as will presently be made more 
clear. 

Four glasses of port just supplied me with 
courage enough to read, and I saw— 

That this was a book on Gymnastic Exercises, 
by E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., &c., Presi- 
dent of the German Gymnastic Society, Lon- 
ap and John Hulley, Gymnasiarch, of Liver- 

ool. 
That these gentlemen had endeavoured to 
explain the different exercises as clearly as pos- 
sible, and without doing violence to the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

That they had drawn much upon a Turn-book 
by Mr. A. Ravenstein, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maiue. 

That Gymnasiarchs were much honoured in 
Ancient Greece. 





That the Romans were less refined gymnasts. 

That his Majesty, King Teutobach, of the 
Teutons, vaulted over six horses standing side 
by side. 

That in eighteen hundred and eleven, when 
the modern Teutons were bowed down under 
the yoke of a foreign oppressor, the great 
Jahn, whose aim was to regenerate the people 
and make them strong enough to Son, 


or agile enough to jump out of, the said 


yoke, opened the first public Gymnasium near 


rlin. 

I am myself a Briton, and a single man, 
under the yoke of no oppressor, foreign or do- 
mestic; so I don’t want to be taught how to 
get out of that sort of thing. But 1 went on to 
read how Jahn’s efforts were successful, and 
Gymnasia multiplied in Germany, until “ the 
friends of darkness interposed,” and in eighteen 
hundred and eighteen the Gymnasia were shut 
up by the Police as hotbeds of something or 
other. Well, Bumpus’s Gymnasium, at any 
rate, is not among his hotbeds. He distinctly 
told me that he had it in his coach-house and 
his stable-yard. We are safe against the 
Powers of Darkness, so far, if they are as hos- 
tile to hotbeds in England as in Germany. 
Jahn was “thrown into prison,” but, being 
a Gymnast, no doubt he came down upon 
his legs. He was let out in eighteen twenty- 
five, and lived, my book tells me, to see Gym- 
nastics introduced into the schools by Royal 
Decree in eighteen forty-two, and “ societies 
of young men flourishing all over Germany.” 
No doubt of it. The way the young men of 
this generation do go flourishing about in society 
all over England, too, is dreadful to us elderlies. 
Happily, there is no son of mine among them. 
From Germany, Gymnastics spread to Den- 
mark ; thence to Sweden, where P. H. Ling 
developed a peculiar system, and especially drew 
men’s attention to the treating of diseases by 
gymnastic exercise. Into France these Gym- 
nastics were first introduced by Colonel F. 
Amoros. In England, rowing, cricket, football, 
and other out-door exercises of the body have 
long been popular; but the German system of 
mnastic training has been only lately intro- 
duced by Athletic and Gymnastic Societies, 
which are now prospering and multiplying 
in our cities. For their use especially, but 
also for schools and private students, here 
(in Bumpus’s book) was a treatise with the 
exercises and positions of the body, on the 
German system; classified and explained by 
diagrams and sketches, and so forth, and so 
forth. 

After reading as much as I could, it struck me 
that it would be a good thing to go over the next 
day, at ten a.m., to Bumpus’s stable, and take a 
turn upon the Rack; for, after all, the Rack is 
only a horizontal bar to grasp at and hang from ; 
and although “hanging by the hocks” is one 
part of the exercise described, I don’t admit 
that I have got hocks, and, if 1 had, I am not 
bound to hang myself by them, or in any other 
way. 
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I went into Bumpus’s stable at the stated 
hour next morning; entered suddenly, and the 
first thing I got was a tremendous box on the 
ear irom my friend’s foot. He was legs up, and 
astraddle, head down, balanced on the point of 
a revolving pyramid, and going round like a 
great bone teetotum. In a moment he flew 
off his peg, and came round on his feet with a 
somerset to beg my pardon, and regret that he 
hadn’t eyes in his boots. “ It’s a mercy,” says I, 
“ that you’ve left eyes in my head.” “ Now,” 
says he, “ what'll you have? flake a Turn- 
over. Here’s my Director of Exercises, the 
Herr Gymnast Umgedreht, at your service and 
mine. What’ll you take? A Free Exercise 
for one, or some light little combined exercise 
for two. Carrying Exercise, if you like—pro- 
vided you’ll carry me.” 

“Von shingle exercise, dear sir,” says 
Herr Umg—. “ Dis shentlemans will take one 
balancing position so, mid dis leg up so, stand 
on von leg, so. Now on von leg, tiptoe— 
stand! Vare good; balance mid arms, before 
falling into fundamental position—ah! you are 
down on your broad back. Good. Stand not 
up. Here is von goot exercise to lie on back 
and rise widout using de hands. You cannot. 
Well den, see how I get you up. I stride over 
your neck, I grasp your legs. Now grasp you 
my legs. Now wheel so. You are heavy, but 


Iam strong. Wheel u—u—ugh, round you 
go, and now I have you on myshoulder. Do 


I totter? No. You shall stand upon my head 
and waggle, and I will so balance that you shall 
not be able to tumble. Or this you shall do to 
me. See.” The fellow hooked one of his feet 
in my neck, stuck the other against my knee, 
and threw himself out afloat in the air at 
right angles to my body. Then down he came 
on his legs again, and begged that I would do 
the same by him. Before I could answer him, 
he was hoisting me over his shoulders, prepara- 
tory to spinning me like a teetotum, heels up- 
wards. 

“ Put me down,” I roared. Down I was in 
an instant, and Meinherr was again flying 
over my head, to alight, grinning like a 
monkey, on the back of the wooden machine 
they call a Vaulting Horse. What appeared 
to me was, that this maniac seized upon 
me as if I were a new gymnastic property, to 
be lifted and jumped about. In half a minute 
he had got me in the air, seated on both his 
hands, and had hurled me—well, I am happy 
to say that he hurled me upon the toes 
of Bumpus, who had just come down from 
the Rack, and was laughing demoniacally as 
he danced up and down before me. “Enough,” 
I remarked, by way of apology to him. “If 
ever you catch me taking a turn over to 
your stable again, you and that fellow may play 
shuttlecock with me for the rest of your exist- 
ence.” I went home, and have set down what 
you see here. There’s only one conclusion I 
could come to, which is to have no more of 
this nonsense. The thing is overdone. Bumpus 
overdoes it. Boating, cricketing, and hunting 





men overdo it. Young fellows at college overdo 
it, and some of them get injured for life. 7 
won’t do it again. 





HOLIDAY ROMANCE. 
By Cuartes DIcKEns. 
IN FOUR FARTS. 
Part II. 


ROMANCE. FROM THE PEN OF MISS ALICE 
RAINBIRD.* 

THERE was once a King, and he had a Queen ; 
and he was the manliest of his sex, and she was 
the loveliest of hers. The King was, in his 

rivate profession, Under Government. The 
coats father had been a medical man out of 
town. 

They had nineteen children, and were always 
having more. Seventeen of these children took 
care of the baby, and Alicia, the eldest, took care 
of them all. Their ages varied from seven years 
to seven months. 

Let us now resume our story. 

One day the King was going to the Office, 
when he stopped at the fishmonger’s to buy 
a pound and a half of salmon not too near the 
tail, which the Queen (who was a careful 
housekeeper) had requested him to send home. 
Mr. Pickles, the fishmonger, said, “ Certainly, 
sir, is there any other article, good morning.” 

The King went on towards the Office in a 
melancholy mood, for Quarter Day was such a 
long way off, and several of the dear children 
were growing out of their clothes. He had not 
proceeded far, when Mr. Pickles’s errand boy 
came running after him, and said, “Sir, you 
didn’t notice the old lady in our shop.” 

* What old lady ?” inquired the King. “I 
saw none.” 

Now, the King had not seen any old lady, 
because this old lady had been invisible to him, 
though visible to Mr. Pickles’s boy. Probably 
because he messed and splashed the water 
about to that degree, and flopped the pairs of 
soles down in that violent manner, that, if she 
had not been visible to him, he would have 
spoilt her clothes. 

Just then the old lady came trotting up. 
She was dressed in shot-silk of the richest 
quality, smelling of dried lavender. : 

- Kag Watkins the First, I believe ?” said 
the old lady. " 

“Watkins,” replied the King, “is my 
name.” 

“ Papa, if I am not mistaken, of the beauti- 
ful Princess Alicia ?” said the old lady. 

“And of eighteen other darlings,” replied 
the King. 

“Listen. You are going to the Office,” said 
the old lady. 

It instantly flashed upon the King that she 
must be a Fairy, or how could she know that? 

“ You are right,” said the eld lady, answer- 
ing his thoughts, “ I am the Good Fairy Grand- 


* Aged Seven. 
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marina. Attend. When you return home to 
dinner, politely invite the Princess Alicia to 
have some of the salmon you bought just now.” 

“It may disagree with her,” said the King. 

The old lady became so very angry at this 
absurd idea, that the King was quite alarmed, 
and humbly begged her pardon. 

“We hear a great deal too much about this 
thing disagreeing and that thing disagreeing,” 
said the old lady, with the greatest contempt it 
was possible to express. “Don’t be greedy. 
I think you want it all yourself.” 

The King hung his head under this reproof, 
and said he wouldn’t talk about things disagree- 
ing, any more. 

“Be good then,” said the Fairy Grand- 
marina, “and don’t! When the beautiful 
Princess Alicia consents to partake of the 
salmon—as I think she will—you will find she 
will leave a fish-bone on her plate. Tell her to 
dry it, and to rubit, and to polish it till it shines 
like mother-of-pearl, and to take care of it as a 
present from me.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the King. 

Don’t be impatient, sir,” returned the Fairy 
Grandmarina, scolding him severely. ‘ Don’t 
catch people short, before they have done speak- 
ing. Fast the way with you grown-up persons. 
You are always doing it.” 

The King again hung his head, and said he 
wouldn’t do so any more. 

“Be good then,” said the Fairy Grand- 
marina, “‘and don’t! Tell the Princess Alicia, 
with my love, that the fish-bone is a magic 

resent which can only be used once; but that 
it will bring her, that once, whatever she wishes 
for, PROVIDED SHE WISHES FOR IT AT THE RIGHT 
time. That is the message. Take care of it.” 

The King was beginning, “ Might I ask the 
reason ?” When the Fairy became abso- 
lutely furious. 

** Will you be good, sir?” she exclaimed, 
stamping her foot on the ground. “The 
reason for this, and the reason for that, indeed ! 
You are always wanting the reason. No reason. 
There! Hoity toity me! I am sick of your 
grown-up reasons.” 

The King was extremely frightened by the 
old lady’s flying into such a passion, and said 
he was very sorry to have offended her, and he 
wouldn’t ask for reasons any more. 

“Be good then,” said the old lady, “and 
don’t !” 

With those words, Grandmarina vanished, 
and the King went on and on and on, till he 
came to the Office. There he wrote and wrote and 
wrote, till it was time to go home again. Then 
he politely invited the Princess Alicia, as the 
Fairy had directed him, to partake of the salmon. 
And when she had enjoyed it very much, he 
saw the fish-bone on her plate, as the Fairy had 
told him he would, and he delivered the Fairy’s 
message, and the Princess Alicia took care to 
dry the bone, and to rub it, and to polish it 
till it shone like mother-of-pearl. 

And so when the Queen was going to get up 
in the morning, she said, “O dear me, dear me, 





my head, my head!” And then she fainted 
away. 

The Princess Alicia, who happened to be look- 
ing in at the chamber door, alles about break- 
fast, was very much alarmed when she saw her 
Royal Mamma in this state, and she rang the 
bell for Peggy—which was the name of the 
Lord Chamberlain. But remembering where 
the smelling-bottle was, she climbed on a chair 
and got it, and after that she climbed on an- 
other chair by the bedside and held the smelling- 
bottle to the Queen’s nose, and after that she 
jumped down and got some water, and after 
that she jumped up again and wetted the Queen’s 
forehead, and, in short, when the Lord Cham- 
berlain came in, that dear old woman said to 
the little Princess, “ What a Trot you are! I 
couldn’t have done it better myself !” 

But that was not the worst of the good Queen’s 
illness. Ono! She was very ill indeed, for a 
long time. The Princess Alicia kept the seven- 
teen young Princes and Princesses quiet, and 
dressed and undressed and danced the baby, and 
made the kettle boil, and heated the soup, and 
swept the hearth, and poured out the medicine, 
and nursed the Queen, and did all that ever she 
could, and was as busy busy busy, as busy 
could be. For there were not many servants at 
that Palace, for three reasons ; because the King 
was short of money, because a rise in his office 
never seemed to come, and because quarter-day 
was so far off that it tooked almost as far off and 
as little as one of the stars. 

But on the morning when the Queen fainted 
away, Where was the magic fish-bone? Why, 
there it was in the Princess Alicia’s pocket. She 
had aimost taken it out to bring the Queen to 
life again, when she put it back, and looked for 
the smelling-bottle. 

After the Queen had come out of her swoon 
that morning, and was dozing, the Princess 
Alicia hurried up-stairs to tell a most particular 
secret to a most particularly confidential friend 
of hers, who was a Duchess. People did sup- 

ose her to be a Doll, but she was really a 
uchess, though nobody knew it except the 
Princess. 

This most particular secret was a secret about 
the magic fish-bone, the history of which was 
well known to the Duchess, because the Princess 
told her ee. The Princess kneeled 
down by the bed on which the Duchess was 
lying, full dressed and wide-awake, and whis- 
pered the secret to her. The Duchess smiled 
and nodded. People might have supposed that 
she never smiled and nodded, but she often did, 
though nobody knew it except the Princess. 

Then the Princess Alicia hurried down-stairs 


again, to keep watch in the Queen’s room. She 
often kept watch by herself in the Queen’s room ; 
but every evening, while the illness lasted, she 
sat there watching with the King. And every 


evening the King sat looking at her with a cross 
look, wondering why she never brought out the 
magic fish-bone. As often as she noticed this, 
she ran up-stairs, whispered the secret to the 
Duchess over again, and said to the Duchess 
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besides, “ They think we children never have a 
reason or a meaning!” And the Duchess, 
though the most fashionable Duchess that ever 
was heard of, winked her eye. j 

“ Alicia,” said the King, one evening when 
she wished him Good Night. 

* Yes, Papa.” ; 

‘What is become of the magic fish-bone ?” 

“In my pocket, a : 

“T thought you had lost it ?” 

QO no, Papa!” 

“ Or forgotten it ?” 

“No, indeed, Papa !” 

And so another time the dreadful little snap- 
ping pug-dog next door made a rush at one of 
the young Princes as he stood on the steps 
coming home from school, and terrified him out 
of his wits, and he put his hand through a pane of 
glass, and bled bled bled. When the seventeen 
other young Princes and Princesses saw him 
bleed bleed bleed, they were terrified out of 
their wits too, and screamed themselves black 
in their seventeen faces all at once. But the 
Princes Alicia put her hands over all their 
seventeen mouths, one after another, and per- 
suaded them to be quiet because of the sick 
Queen. And then she put the wounded Prince’s 
hand in a basin of fresh cold water, while they 
stared with their twice seventeen are thirty- 
four put down four and carry three eyes, and 
then she looked in the hand for bits of glass, 
and there were fortunately no bits of ghass there. 
And then she said to two chubby-legged Princes 
who were sturdy though small, “ Bring me 
in the Royal rag-bag; I must snip and stitch 
and cut and contrive.” So those two youn 
Princes tugged at the Royal rag-bag an 
lugged it in, and the Princess Alicia sat down 
on the floor with a large pair of scissors and a 
needle and thread, and snipped and stitched 
and cut and contrived, and made a bandage 
and put it on, and it fitted beautifully, and so 
when it was all done she saw the King er Papa 
looking on by the door. 

“ec icia.”’ 

* Yes, Papa.” 

“What have you been doing >” 

. “ Snipping stitching cutting and contriving, 
apa.” 
fe Where is the magic fish-bone ?” 

**In my pocket, Papa.” 

**T thought you had lost it ?” 

“Ono, Papa.” 

“Or forgotten it ?” 

“No, indeed, Papa!” 

After that, she ran up-stairs to the Duchess 
and told her what had passed, and told her the 
secret over again, and the Duchess shook her 
flaxen curls and laughed with her rosy lips. 

Well! and so another time the baby fell 
under the grate. The seventeen young Princes 
and Princesses were used to it, for they were 
almost always falling under the grate or down 
the stairs, but the baby was not used to it yet, 
and it gave him a swelled face and a black eye. 
The way the — little darling came to tumble 
was, that he slid out of the Princess Alicia’s lap 
just as she was sitting in a great coarse apron 





that quite smothered her, in front of the kitchen 
fire, beginning to peel the turnips for the broth 
for dinner; and the way she came to be doing 
that was, that the King’s cook had run away 
that morning with her own true love who was 
a very tall but very tipsy soldier. Then, the 
seventeen young Princes and Princesses, who 
cried at everything that happened, cried and 
roared. But the tenis icia (who couldn’t 
help crying a little herself) quietly cailed to 
them to be still, on account of not throwing 
back the Queen up-stairs, who was fast get- 
ting well, and said, “ Hold your tongues you 
wicked little monkeys, every one of you, while 
I examine baby!” Then ie examined baby, 
and found that he hadn’t broken anything, 
and she held cold iron to his poor dear eye, 
and smoothed his poor dear face, and he 
presently fell asleep in her arms. Then, 
she said to the seventeen Princes and Prin- 
cesses, “I am afraid to lay him down yet, 
lest he should wake and feel pain, be good and 
you shall all be cooks.” They jumped for joy 
when they heard that, and began making them- 
seives cooks’ caps out of old newspapers. So 
to one she gave the salt box, and to one she 
gave the barley, and to one she gave the herbs, 
and to one she gave the turnips, and to one she 
gave the carrots, and to one she gave the onions, 
and to one she gave the spice-box, till they were 
all cooks, and all running about at work, she 
sitting in the middle smothered in the great 
coarse apron, — baby. By-and-by the 
broth was done, and the baby woke up smiling 
like an angel, and was trusted to the sedatest 
Princess to hold, while the other Princes and 
Princesses were squeezed into a far-off corner 
to look at the Princess Alicia turning out the 
saucepan-full of broth, for fear (as they were 
always getting into trouble) they should get 
splashed and scalded. When the broth caine 
tumbling out, steaming beautifully, and smelling 
like a nosegay good to eat, they clapped their 
hands. That made the baby clap his hands ; and 
that, and his looking as if he had a comic tooth- 
ache, made all the Princes and Princesses 
laugh. So the Princess Alicia said, “ Laugh and 
be good, and after dinner we will make him 
a nest on the floor in a corner, and he shall 
sit in his nest and see a dance of eighteen 
cooks.” That delighted the young Princes and 
Princesses, and they ate up all the broth, 
and washed up all the plates and dishes, and 
cleared away, and pushed the table into a corner, 
and then they in their cooks’ caps, and the 
Princess Alicia in the smothering coarse apron 
that belonged to the cook that had run away 
with her own true love that was the very t 
but very tipsy soldier, danced a dance of 
eighteen cooks before the angelic baby, who 
forgot his swelled face and his black eye, and 
crowed with joy. 

And so then, once more the Princess Alicia 
saw King Watkins the First, her father, stand- 
ing in the doorway looking on, and he said: 

** What have you been doing, Alicia?” 

‘Cooking and contriving, Papa.” 

“ What else have you been doing, Alicia ?” 
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“ Keeping the children light-hearted, Papa.” 

“* Where is the magic fish-bone, Alicia ?” 

“Tn my pocket, Papa.” 

“T thought you had lost it ?” 

“QO no, Papa.” 

** Or forgotten it ?” 

“* No, indeed, Papa.” 

The King then sighed so heavily, and seemed | 
so low-spirited, and sat down so miserably, lean- | 
ing his head upon his hand, and his elbow upon 
the kitchen table pushed away in the corner, 
that the seventeen Princes and Princesses crept 
softly out of the kitchen, and left him alone 
with the Princess Alicia and the angelic baby. 

“What is the matter, Papa?” 

**T am dreadfully poor, my child.” 

‘Have you no money at all, Papa ?” 

* None my child.” 

“Ts there no way left of getting any, Papa?” 

**No way,” said the King. “1 have tried very 
hard, and 1 have tried all ways.” 

When she heard those last words, the Princess 
Alicia began to put her hand into the pocket 
where she kept the magic fish-hone. 

* Papa,” said she, “ when we have tried very 
hard, and tried all ways, we must have done our 
very very best ?” 

** No doubt, Alicia.” 

“When we have done our very very best, 
Papa, and that is not enough, then I think the 
right time must have come for asking help of 
others.” This was the very secret connected 
with the magic fish-bone, which she had found 
out for herself from the good fairy Grandmarina’s 
words, and which she had so often whispered 
to her beautiful and fashionable friend the 
Duchess. 

So she took out of her pocket the magic fish- 
bone that had been dried and rubbed and¢.olished 
| till it shone like mother-of-pearl, and she gave it 
| one little kiss and wished itwas quarter day. And 
| immediately it was Quarter Day, and the King’s 

quarter’s salary came rattling down the chimney, 
and bounced into the middle of the floor. 

But this was not half of what happened, no 
not a quarter, for immediately afterwards the 
good fairy Grandmarina came riding in, in a 
carriage and four (Peacocks), with Mr. Pickles’s 
boy up behind, dressed in silver and gold, with a 
cocked hat, powdered hair, pink silk stockings, 
a jewelled cane, and a nosegay. Down jumped 

r. Pickles’s boy with his cocked hat in his 
hand and wonderfully polite (being entirely 
changed by enchantment), and handed Grand- 

* marina out, and there she stood in her rich shot 
silk smelling of dried lavender, fanning herself 
with a sparkling fan. 

** Alicia, my dear,” said this charming old 
Fairy, “how do you do, I hope I see you pretty 
well, give me a kiss.” 

The Princess Alicia embraced her, and then 
Grandmarina turned to the King, and said rather 
sharply :—“ Are you good ?” 

The King said he hoped so. 

“T suppose you know the reason, ow, why 
my god-Daughter here,” kissing the Princess 
again, “did not apply to the fish-bone sooner ?” 
said the Fairy. 





The King made her a shy bow. 

“Ah! But you didn’t then!” said the Fairy. 

The King made her a shyer bow. 

“Any more reasons to ask for?” said the 
Fairy. 

The King said no, and he was very sorry. 

* Be good then,” said the Fairy, “and live 
happy ever afterwards.” 

hen, Grandmarina waved her fan, and the 
Queen came in most splendidly dressed, and the 
seventeen young Princes and Princesses, no 
longer grown out of their clothes, came in newly 
fitted out from top to toe, with tucks in every- 
thing to admit of its being let out. After that, 
the Fairy tapped the Princess Alicia with her 
fan, and the smothering coarse apron flew away, 
and she appeared exquisitely dressed, like a 
little Bride, with a wreath of orange-flowers and 
a silver veil. After that, the kitchen dresser 
changed of itself into a wardrobe, made of 
beautiful woods and gold and _ looking-glass, 
which was full of dresses of all sorts, all for 
her and all exactly fitting her. After that, 
the angelic baby came in, running alone, with 
his face and eye not a bit the worse but much 
the better. Then, Grandmarina begged to 
be introduced to the Duchess, and when the 
Duchess was brought down many compliments 
passed between them. 

A little whispering took place between the 
Fairy and the Duchess, and then the Fairy 
said out loud, “Yes. I thought she would 
have told you.” Grandmarina then turned to 
the King and Queen, and said, “ We are going 
in search of Prince Certainpersonio. The 
pleasure of your company is requested at 
ehurch in half an hour precisely.” So she and 
the Princess Alicia got into the carriage, and 
Mr. Pickles’s boy handed in the Duchess who 
sat by herself on tlre opposite seat, and then 
Mr. Pickles’s boy put up the steps and got 
up behind, and the Peacocks flew away with 
their tails spread. 

Prince Certainpersonio was sitting by him- 
self, eating barley-sugar and waiting to be 
ninety. hen he saw the Peacocks followed 
by the carriage, coming in at the window, it 
immediately occurred to him that something 
uncommon was going to happen. 

“Prince,” said Grandmarina, “I bring you 
your Bride.” 

The moment the Fairy said those words, 
Prince Certainpersonio’s face left off bein 
stickey, and his jacket and corduroys chanted 
to peach-bloom velvet, and his hair curled, and 
a cap and feather flew in like a bird and settled 
on his head. He got into the carriage by the 
Fairy’s invitation, and there he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with the Duchess whom he had seen 
before. 

In the chureh were the Prince’s relations 
and friends, and the Princess Alicia’s relations 
and friends, and the seventeen Princes and 
Princesses, and the baby, and a crowd of the 
neighbours. The marriage was beautiful beyond 
expression. The Duchess was bridesmaid, and 
beheld the ceremony from the pulpit where she 
was supported by the cushion of the desk. 
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Grandmarina gave a magnificent wedding feast 
afterwards, in which there was —— and 
more to eat, and everything and more to drink. 
The wedding cake was delicately ornamented 
with white satin ribbons, frosted silver and 
white lilies, and was forty-two yards round. 

When Grandmarina had drunk her love to 
the young couple, and Prince Certainpersonio 
had made a speech, and everybody had cried 
Hip Hip Hip Hurrah! Grandmarina announced 
to the Kin and Queen that in future there would 
be eight Quarter Days in every year, except 
in leap year, when there would be ten. She 
then turned to Certainpersonio and Alicia, and 
said, “My dears, you will have thirty-five 
children, and they will all be good and beauti- 
ful. Seventeen of your children will be boys, 
and eighteen will be girls. The hair of the 
whole of your children will curl naturally. They 
will never have the measles, and will cane re- 
pa from the whooping-cough before being 

orn.” 

On hearing such good news, everybody cried 
out “ Hip Hip Hip Hurrah !” again. 


“Tt only remains,” said Grandmarina in con- 
clusion, “to make an end of the fish-bone.” 

So she took it from the hand of the Princess 
Alicia, and it instantly flew down the throat of 
the dreadful little snapping pug-dog next door 
and choked him, and he expired 


in convulsions. 





ON BEING CUT. 

“ My dear, have you heard the news? Mrs. 
Blank was cut yesterday on parade.” 

What had Mrs. Blank done, that no one 
would speak to her? She might have gone 
to Captain Noname’s bungalow openly in the 
sight of gods and men: ladies commit such 
mistakes sometimes in India, and pay the 

nalty resulting—and know why they pay it. 
Or, it might have been reported that she had 
gone ; and reports do quite as well as truth for 
the whetstone of the scalping-knife. In which 
case she would understand no more than her 
own baby why the brigadier’s wife was suddenly 
afflicted with short-sightedness and manual 
paralysis, as she held out her hand for the usual 
evening greeting; and why the major’s four 
daughters had all stiff necks, and looked as if 
they had been dining on sour limes when 
she bowed to them in her airy, smiling, careless 
way as she passed ; why the bandsmen glanced 
cunningly, and nudged each other slyly ; while 
the subs looked knowing, and one or two of the 
more objectionable kind addressed her with a 
contemptuous familiarity that brought the 
blood to her cheeks. It may, of course, be 
that conscience lent her a burning torch by 
which to read the meaning of her uncom- 
fortable reception, and that she knows she 
must either bow her head to the storm or 
brazen it out, according as she is disposed by 
nature and nerve. It will not much signify what 
she does, poor soul! The thunderbolt has been 
launched, and, innocent or guilty, she must bear 
the mark of the burn to the end of her life. 





She has been cut ; and though the wound may 
he healed over, as wounds do heal over, yet 
the scar will remain, and will never quite cease 
to ache. 

I remember a case, when I was a girl, which 
was a good lesson as to the expediency of keep- 
ing strictly to one’s own busimess. A certain 
Miss Jones (not to be too explicit), a girl 
of our own age and standing, got into terrible 
disrepute in the neighbourhood where we all 
lived. Her story was considered a bad one. 
It was the scandal of the day. Wherever you 
saw three or four men congregated together, and 
speaking in veiled voices—wherever there was a 
cluster of women’s heads bent inward to an ima- 
ginary centre, like sheep before a storm—there 
you might be sure the crimes and improprieties 
of Miss Jones were in full swing of discussion 
and reprobation. People began to look coldly 
and more coldly on her; she was left out 
of every party ; she was visited with increasing 
rareness ; | at last it was resolved that she 
should be publicly cut. Accordingly, Miss 
Jones was cut. This seemed to one of her 
young friends and companions dreadfully un- 
fair. This friend was a blundering, honest-hearted 
young person, enthusiastic for truth and fair- 
dealing, and constitutionally unable to foresee © 
personal difficulties as the result of inconsiderate 
action. So she took it on herself to enlighten 
Miss Jones as to reasons why, to give her an 
opportunity of defending herself. For she did 
not believe the public report, and, girl-like, 
thought the world cruel and the friend faultless. 
Shetold herstory; and got therewardrighteousl 
apportioned to rashness. She — as well 
have upset a cauldron of oil into a furnace, and 
have expected it to prove a patent fire-anni- 
hilator as to have thought that she was pre- 
paring a way of peace by telling truth and the 
reports. 

iss Jones had a mother; a small, tightl 

framed old lady, with a sharp nose and a pointe 
chin, small red-brown eyes, and a shrill voice. 
Miss Jones herself, with her resolute lips, 
was no coward, and could stand to her guns 
manfully. They both did battle. Calls were 
made on all the gentry round, and letters were 
written; reports were sifted, but the sifting 
came to worse than nothing, and had better 
have been left alone; counter-accusations were 
made; and there was a general outcry of the 
pot against all kettles. In short, the whole 
amount of defensive artillery practicable for 
the occasion was employed: to no good: Miss 
Jones was cut, and the wound would not re- 
unite, although the sharp-eyed lady-mother 
passed three-fourths of her time in the office 
of the local lawyer, not averse to business. 
Perhaps there would have been the same con- 
fusion had any one at that hill station told 
an | little Mrs. Blank why she was cut on 
parade. 

Some cuts are given in pure mistake and 
misapprehension. Some years ago, a young 
English girl was staying with some friends at 
a small French village—one of those villages 
where everybody knows the business of every- 
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body else, and where there are crowds of eyes 
to watch all men’s—and specially all women’s 
—doings. This young English girl was some- 
what of an Amazonian—not at all a jeune Meess 
of the sentimental and “ shocking’ 
a frank, free, courageous girl, given to an un- 
conventional breadth of action not a little per- 
plexing to the more tightly bandaged French 
mind. Thus, anything extreme could easily be 
attached to her name ; and her character itself 
was a nest wherein reports of the wildest 
eccentricity could be fledged, and whence they 
could take flight. Suddenly a whisper went 
through this small French world; the whisper 
became a buzz; the buzz grew into a voice—a 
dozen voices; and an audible, intelligible, and 
tangible report was shaped out of the wordy 
cloud that the jeune meess amused herself by 
nightly — in the little village and its 
environs; for what purpose of course there 
were only too many likely conjectures handy. 
At last the friends who stood as the girl’s 
social sponsors heard this report; and being 
energetic people, good at winnowing testi- 
mony, they set to work to sift it; and the 

certainly sifted it very fine indeed. But, sift 
as they would, they could never break up that 
central clump round which all the rest had erys- 
tallised, namely, that Meess Blank had been 
seen continually at midnight passing under the 
arch of the viaduct on her way to the upper 
part of the town. There was no doubt about 
it: it was her straw bonnet and her blue veil, 
her long brown ringlets, her “step of grena- 
dier ;” and let madame and monsieur, her 
social sponsors, answer it to their own know- 
ledge of the world, what of good could a young 
meess of well-regulated morals be doing out 
alone, prowling about the upper art of the 
town at midnight? Meess: lank must be 
cut. And cut she was; for all that she had 
been in bed and asleep, as a good girl should 
have been, on all those midnights when it had 
been said that she had been met prowling about 
the town in her straw bonnet and blue veil, and 
with her long brown ringlets floating round her 
shoulders. The mystery of the false presenta- 
tion was never solved, and her denial was never 
believed ; but that was the simple truth, credited 
or not. Some one had aped her costume and 
general appearance; and thus the real sinner 
went scathless, and the innocent victim got 
scalped in her stead. 

“There is no smoke without some flame.” 
Granted in a certain sense and to a certain de- 
gree ; by no means granted broadly and without 
restrictions. For instance, given the flame of 
“fast” tendencies—say a habit of speech 
sprinkled with slang, a liking for cigarettes 
held with an air and drawn with gusto, and a 
decidedly pe. not to say startling, cos- 
tume; and you may create a smoke of scandal 
as thick and black as pitch, and as hard to wash 
off, when it has once stuck. Yet there is nothing 
essentially immoral in any of Nicotina’s pro- 
ceedings. The same with dress. A mantilla, 
or a yashmak, or a porkpie hat, or crinoline, or 
pre-Raffaelite trains, or high boots tasselled and 


school, but | | 





heeled, or satin slippers without heels, and 
sandalled—what does it matter? There is no 
absolute crime (though there may be very great 
stupidity) in these things. It isa matter of 
ocality and custom from first to last; and 
though we may question the sense, and deny 
the charm, of “fast” fashions for ladies, we 
ought not to confound a question of taste with 
a question of morals. And yet we do. Poor 
on might = well ing” — we ht 
shoplifting or pocket-picking. Her s 
one on Gant Ge trees of the stricter 
sort, and before the week is out she will be 
cut, with ter or less severity, oe to 
the extent to which tight-lacing is carried by 
the community of censors. For some societies 
lace very tightly indeed; and if Nicotina falls 
among such as these, she may look out fora 
stinging file of scalping-knives, point down- 
wards, well sharpened, and unerring in aim. 

I am not defending feeble mimicry of the 
habits of men in the conduct of women. [ 
should like to utilise Nicotina’s cigarette-box 
for the destruction of the green fly among my 
geraniums, but I wouldnot cut her. There are 
two reasons why I would not cut her, and why I 
would even do my best to reform and defend 
her. One is because I do not think her bad 
taste, though abominable in itself, deserves so 
severe a punishment; and the other is, because 
an imprudence, when treated as a crime, does 
really grow into one, however innocent it was 
in the beginning. Nicotina, cut for foolish 
fastness, and cast adrift from all wholesome an- 
chorage, is pretty sure to shoot Niagara in the 
kind of half-defying revenge sO common to 
those who are treated with undue and, there- 
fore, exasperating severity. 

But there are not only the causes of cuttin 
to be considered; there are also the ways an 
modes, which vary as much as tempers vary. 
Some people cut you with what the French 
would call une franchise brutale. These are the 
people who know you quite well, who are neither 
nervous nor shortsighted, nor we. to open- 
eyed dreaming, nor in any way li — forget 
their world and overlook society. You go up 
to these people—smiling, easy, pry 
and you are cut. Two eyes look at you coldly, 
fixedly ; a living face stiffens into a mask: per- 
haps the lips of the mask have curled them- 
selves into a slight sneer, perhaps they remain 
loose and expressionless, perhaps they elose 
themselves tight and hard. Any one of these 
three expressions may be adopted, but the face 
will be a mask still, and the two eyes will be 
simply glass balls deftly coloured, but with no 
soul looking through. That is the cut direct— 
never mind the cause—and you may get over 
it, if youcan. If you can, I should say that 
the steel was not forged which cou/d cut you. 

Then there is the cut indirect ; the cut which 
leaves a loophole for explanation, and a way 
of escape by apology and excuse; the cut 
which consists, first of all, in a shuffling away 
from you across the road, to the other end 
of the room, out at the door, into the garden ; 
the cut that is betokened by a sudden desire to 
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look exactly in the opposite direction to that 
in which you are advancing, and that finds an 
absorbing interest in a shop-window. This is 
a very elastic kind of cutting, and can be made 
to mean everything or nothing at the cutter’s 
pleasure. The only way to meet this manner 
of cut is by one of its own kind—a profound 
interest im some object to the side, or in the 
distance—eyes staring vacautly into the world 
of shadows, and therefore unable to discern the 
forms’ of men; and then, if the thing is a mis- 
take, and has: been unintentional or untenable— 
“My dear Blank, how glad I am to meet 
you! Where on earth did you spring from ? 
aud where have you been all this time? Why 
have you not hunted me up? I thought you 
had forgotten me, or that you intended to cut 
me!” 

Then there is the manner of cutting which is 
according to the law of dropping water, wearing 
away stones by time and persistency. The greet- 
ings in the market-place are made with all 
proper conventional forms, but with ore 
decreasing warmth nicely adjusted, till at last 
they come to be mere simulacra of greetings, and, 
finally, are dropped altogether, and give no signof 
life again. But a long process has to be passed 
through before you come to this; and it may 
be that the final cut, which takes some people 
about three-quarters of a minute to give, occu- 
pies these others for months, lengthening into 
years. Itis not at all necessary that you should 
understand what has been your offence, and wh 
the hands which once met yours frankly sonal 
now fold themselves coldly away, and avoid 
the most fleeting touch, dreading degrada- 
tion. Perhaps you have stood on the wrong 
side in some political question. Or you may think 
for yourself, and apart from the general ruek of 
mankind, on some point of social morality—the 
marriage laws, universal suffrage, or the uses of 
bishops and the good of primogeniture; and, if 
so, do you wonder that you should be anathema 
maranatha to your opponents? Or you may sit 
under a different spiritual ministration; and 
then, as you may be sure you will “go under” 
when the time comes, it is of no use to look for 
recognition now. Still, as nothing of all this 
is so t as Mrs. Blank’s mistake between 
Captain Noname’s bungalow and her husband’s 
home, nor even so defiant of observances as 
Nicotina’s fastness and folly, the cutters of the 
class under present consideration have not such 
a good case to go upon. They are obliged to 
content themselves with gradual decline, and 
death by atrophy, and the final severance 
coming by force of natural laws and the weak- 
ness consequent on long abrasion. ll is done 
quietly, easily, with a gliding step and perfectly 
graduated action, affording no salient point on 
which to hang a remonstrance, and no definite 
moment wherein to fire off an explosion. You 
cannot help yourself. You are in the hands of 
the smiter, and you must bend your neck to 
the blow. Why not set the executioner at de- 
fiance? you may say. I can only answer: If 
you are strong enough to defy the public opinion 
of your own neighbourhood, you are far above 





any necessity for reading this article, Let us 
cut each other, my dear sir, and have done with 
it! 





THE DEAR GIRL. 


By tHe Avutuor or “Betta Dexna,” “NEVER 
Forcorren,” &c. 


—_—>-— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. FORGIVEN. 


Tue disastrous news went. about that the 
sacred English, who had now escaped for 
nearly twenty-four hours, had been attacked 
with the epidemic. This was indeed a shock. 
Old Captain Filby had been surprised, and was 
lying on his back in his cheap apartments, in 
ay Rise of the malady. Neither Dr. Macan, 
nor Mr. Blacker, nor Harcourt Dacres, nor an 
of his friends who had seen him in his. pi 
under-waistcoat at the ball only a few hours 
before, would have known him, so wofully was 
his countenance altered. But there was no one 
to try that experiment. The “brandy” face 
was shrunken and hollow, and nearly blue, the 
teeth chattering. No one came to see him, nor 
to sit by him; and, in the intensity of his suf- 
ferings, he poured out some strong maledictions 
on this desertion. 

That wicked graceless old man’s life was now 
to close. Selfish, querulous, coarse, cruel, 
merciless himself, he could reasonably expect 
no sympathy nor pity; and about five o’clock 
that evening, with, the steel-grey clouds of 
Dieppe settling down slowly, the cold began to 
steal up his wicked old limbs—to stiffen the 
lips that, even then, were muttering wailings 
at his agony. With the bonne standing at the 
door in terror, half inclined to fly, yet fasci- 
nated by the horror of the spectacle, the old 
sinner grumbled himself out of this world. 

Strange to say, after this first victim, 
no other English seemed required, for the 
present; and the whole of that night went over 
without any one being touched. This was more 
remarkable as the mere natives were being swept 
off wholesale. At six o’clock, the mayor re- 
ceived news that the juge de paix was ill; an 
hour later, that the commander of the military 
was lying stricken at the barracks. Who 
knows? the maire’s turn might come at any 
moment. 

As West was going along, with a lighter 
step, and certainly with more purpose in his 
mind, than ever he had had before, he heard a 
soft step behind him. Some one was running 
to overtake him. He certainly could never 
have dreamed of ¢hat encounter—clasping his 
hand in both hers, and with tears streaming 
from her soft eyes. 

“Lucy! You!’ 

There was nothing harsh in his voice. With 
the surprising instinct which comes in situa- 
tions that are intensely dramatic, he knew all— 
knew what she was about to tell. It was in 
her repentant and even loving face, and in her 
first broken word: ‘* Can you ever forgive me?” 

She was beside him, pouring out all her ex- 
planation, her previous ignorance of what Con- 
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stance had told her. But, alas! she could not 
explain away the great act she was about to 
undertake. 

“TI know,” she said, “ your nobleness and 
generosity. You have overpowered and humili- 
ated me. I see how much you are above me. 
Oh, had I but known all this in time !” 

“No matter now,” he said, gently ; “‘ it was 
my folly and stupidity.” 

“No,” said Lucy, eagerly, “ but my dull in- 
capability of appreciating your delicacy. I took 
everything literally. I thought, when you went 
away, that you meant me, really, to decide for 
myself, and if I did not findthat I was growin 
to like and love you, that you yourself opal 
not be content. I declare solemnly that this 
was what was in my mind. I was a foolish 
school-girl then, fo took everything to the 
Then there was this storm, and 


3” 


very letter. 
the saving of the sailors, and I was 

** You were dazzled. Most natural. I sup- 
pose I was not young enough to dazzle, and 
too sober. There was the mistake.” 

“No, no,” she said, passionately ; “‘ that had 
nothing to do with it. You must not think 
that. When you went away, I solemnly looked 
forward to being happy with you. I was sure 
of it. But thea, when you returned, and they told 
me what seemed to me cruel and unkind things 
—you know I am a little quick in temper—I 
was too quick to defend myself.” 

‘You should not have believed them,” he 
said, gently. “You might have known me 
better. I your enemy? Impossible!” 

**T was foolish and childish.” 

* And your head was full of this other bril- 
liant man. Well,” he said, sadly, “this is only 
the old, old story. Yet I cannot tell you what 
comfort it is to me to hear all this—that there 
has been misconception.” 

“Oh! and you must get well and strong, 
and be cheerful and happy again. For what am 
I,” added Lucy, in her vehement way, “to 
cause any trouble or grief to any one—an un- 
trained, uninformed, and, I am afraid, selfish 
— with no gifts of any kind? 
you will only let me always see you, and know 
you, and like you, as I did of old: if you will 
only let me strive to repair what I have done, 
jm show you how sincerely I have always loved 
and respected you—will you? And we shall 
be so happy, one day.” 

She looked at him wistfully, and with such 
pleading eyes, that something like hope and 
peace seemed to come to him. He was about 
to speak, with the old smile on his lips, when 
Lucy heard a step, and, looking round, saw 
with affright the tall, grim figure standing be- 
hind them. They were now almost at his door. 

“So you come to him with soft promises, 
now that you have worked his ruin. Leave 
us! Do not listen to her wicked words, 
Gilbert. And I tell you this besides, Lucy 
Dacres, it will not help you, nor save you. 
Such heathenish and wicked cruelty as yours is 
not to be passed by without punishment. Ven- 
geance will come, sooner or later, never fear.” 

Lucy looked frightened, and shrank away. 


Oh! if / 








“ Hush, Margaret,” said West, angrily. 
“There is no need of speaking in that way. 
No one wants vengeance. We have been both 
victims of a mistake.” 

It would be hard to describe Margaret’s 
scornful laugh. 

“So, on the eve of her marriage, she 
wishes to leave all smooth—to leave everything 
happily settled behind her by a few soft. words. 
But it will not do—it will not do. Take care, 
Lucy Dacres! I tell you, you shall not escape.” 

There was so much menace, so much of pro- 
phecy that might be fulfilled, that Lucy’s heart 
was struck with a chill. 

“What do you mean?” she said, trembling. 
“T have done you no harm, and meant no 
harm.” 

“Hush!” said he, kindly. “ All will be well. 
Margaret’s love for me makes her judge 
severely of every one. Now, dear Lucey, | will 
not keep you any longer. You have taken a 
load off my heart. Every wish and prayer for 
happiness attend you.” 

Again Margaret laughed. ‘‘ Heaven will not 
join in that blessing.” 


CHAPTER XL. SISTER NEMESIS. 


Wuewy Lucy flew away, not a little disturbed 
by Margaret’s look of hate, Gilbert went in with 
his sister. He was struck with the strange 
change in her face, and spoke to her kindly; 
but she answered bitterly : 

“So it is fixed for the morning. They are 
determined to go on with it, with scenes of 
death multiplied about them. It is indecent. 
But they will bring down judgment on them- 
selves.” 

There was silence for a moment; then he 
answered, ae 

“‘ My dear Margaret, I want to speak to you 
very seriously. You know what has gone on 
for these past weeks and months. You have 
seen my humiliation and infatuation, and I 
know how it has distressed and affected 
a 

“Tt was not your fault,” she interrupted. 
“Do not think it, Gilbert. I never thought 
so, nor blamed you. We have suffered, God 
knows, but you were not accountable. Those 
who are will be punished, never fear. It is 
coming—coming.” 

“No, no!” said he, gently. ‘“ Nothing is 
coming. I want no one punished ; certainly, 
not her, poor child! Child, indeed! I am 
afraid, if we were to decide who has been the 
child in this matter, Ishould——” Then, sud- 
denly, “Oh! when I think, Margaret, of what 
I have seen to-night, and the scenes about us, 
and of the great business of life—the hours 
wasted so selfishly on my own sorrows—I feel 
ashamed and humiliated. What I would wish 
now is, to shake off this folly wiich has held 
me so long; and I look to you, Margaret, and 
to Constance to aid me.” 

Margaret had risen, and was pacing the room 
pensively. 

*“ T know what that means,” she went on 
presently. “ You have found anew path: take 
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itthen, Gilbert—but it is unkind and cruel of 
ou. You never felt for me as I feel for you— 
, whose heart has bled for you. You have no 
sympathy for me! Never mind! a you 
are weary Of me ; and as you would take a new 
course, then take it without me, with all my 
heart. I little thought ¢his was in store for 
me to-night-——” ’ .¥ 

“ But, Margaret, dearest,” he said; “ this is 

incomprehensible———” 
ain she interrupted him : 

“Do as you like—do as you will. You are 
weak enough to forgive. That is your excuse. 
But, understand, I do not change.” 

She passed from the room. He heard her 
door close upon her. Her strange words trou- 
bled him. That night he did not see her again. 
And yet, disturbed and distressed as he was, it 
was the most tranquil he had passed for a lon 
time. The hideous nightmare, that had preye 
on him, had passed away. A hundred times he 
found himself strangely wondering at himself. 
It seemed like a dream from which he had just 
awakened. He knew Margaret’s nature well— 
that it was upright and honourable, though 
violent and fitful—and in time all her natural 
resentment would pass by. 


That had been a feverish, hurried day for all 
the leading actors in this little history. Lucy, in- 


expressibly comforted by the soothing effects 
of her visit, applied herself to her preparations. 
Mr. Dacres, in spite of his dread of infection, 


went about with an affectation cf enormous 
business. Vivian, now cheerful and with an 
air of relief, had finished his preparations. 
He was to sail in two days for Brighton, 
and would thence post with all despatch down 
to Southampton, where he would catch the 
Duchess of Kent, sailing on the fatal day. 
It was a time of union and separation, of 
sorrow end of joy. Yet everything had come 
about at last in the happiest way. All was 
well, because ending well, and because thought 
for so’ long to be not likely to end well. 
Mr. Dacres was going to do “the handsome 
thing.” The handsome thing was a visit, of 
amende to “poor West.” Margaret saw him 
come in, and went past with a smile described 
by Mr. Dacres as sufficient “to sour a gallon 
of milk.” Then he went off gaily “to charter,” 
as he called it, the Rev. Mr. Penny, who was 
delighted at the coming ceremony. Then he 
had to see “Shabbow, at the restywrong,” 
about the little breakfast. 

That night, as Lucy went to rest, she found on 
her table a very pretty case—a bracelet, the 
handsomest the colony could furnish — very 
costly, (Alas! it had been made to Mr. Ernest 
Beaufort’s order, a present for Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, and had been left on the jeweller’s hands.) 
Inside the case was a little piece of paper, with 
the inscription, “A reconciliation present.” 
It had been chosen by Constance. 

Constance had, however, other work on hand. 
She was haunted, by the impression that Mar- 
garet was at the bottom of all this coming and 
apparent happiness. There was no mistaking 


that grim sister’s calm acquiescence and her con- 
fident acceptance of the situation—the cold 
triumph with which she spoke of the morrow’s 
marriage. 

“She has to do with it; she has brought it 
about with some bad end, I know. She 
means ruin by it. If it destroys them, it will 
destroy Gilbert. If I could only find out! But 
there is no time—oh ! there is no time !” 

There was very little time indeed. The lamps 
were dangling in the streets, and lighted ; a café 
or two was filling. Margaret scarcely spoke, 
but seemed almost to suspect Constance’s sus- 
picions of her. Yet she had a bitter and coldl 
triumphant look—a vein of confidence whic 
doubled suspicon. 

That was a troubled night for the gentle 
Constance. A tremendous responsibility seemed 
to have been laid on her shoulders; she hardly 
knew what to do. She had spoken to Mar- 
garet — a _ of — ; re that woman, 
strangely changed—as indeed was every one 
during Beng mes her with an pHa 
fierce warning. 

** What do you mean? Beware of interfering 
with me !”? 


CHAPTER XLI. THE WEDDING-DAY. 


Tue morning had now come round, bright 
and gay, in strange contrast to the dismal 
scenes going on in the colony. West was still 
asleep—even dreaming. It was about six 
o’clock when he heard a knocking at his door. 
He started np—the bright crystal-built palaces 
of dream-land faded out, and dissolved into the 


ht again. 

“i heard a voice at the door—an agitated 
voice. “Oh, monsieur, get up. She is ill— 
poor mademoiselle.” 

He was up and dressed in a moment— 
scared—alarmed. To be ill in those days was 
to be ill to death. “Is it dangerous? What 
is it? Send for the doctor instantly.” 

Oh, sir,” said the girl, “he iscoming; and 
I fear it is ¢¢ /” 

West was in Margaret’s room in a moment. 
Alas! there could no mistake: the grim 
ogre, stalking about, had arbitrarily chosen 
another victim. The work of his a was 
there—on the face—the ghastly look which 
soon — but too —. a 

“Oh, Margaret,”’ he cried, ut wringing 
his hands at’ this new sorrow. This was a 
commentary on what he had thought last night, 
and of the hint of the abbé—that, beside these 
real griefs, incident to mortal life, love-lorn 
sorrows dwindle down of a sudden—seem as a 
child’s grief over the breaking of some toy. 

Constance was ‘there, pale and agitated; and 
here was the rehabiliated Macan, who had 
hardly got an hour’s sleep, just looking in, by 
hurried express, and snatched from his break- 
fast. Whenever Dr. Macan, in later and 
happier times, talked of that awful visitation, 
there were people of the Filby sort ready to 
wink aud say, after he had left the room, “ Did 





you hear the old hypocrite? Why he blesses 
the day it came!” ° 
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He had even now, alas! experience enough 
to have some skill in the malady, and looking at 
Margaret, he shook his head and whispered to 
West : 

“T’ll do whatIcan. But we can only soothe, 
and stave off the pain.” 

Margaret’s grim features relaxed. 

“ I can’t hear you,” she said. ‘‘ But I know 
what you mean. I am not afraid, and have 
learned never to be afraid of death. I did not 
think it would be so soon. Gilbert dear, tell 
me —~ that. Is not this—the day—this the 
mo 32 

It seemed to him that her voice had softened 
—that her manner had grown gentle. There 
was a nervous restlessness about her. Gil- 
bert soothed her : 

“You must keep quiet, dearest. Don’t think 
of those things: that is all at an end now.” 

She started, and half raised herself. 

“No! no! surely not—not so early as 
this ?” 

No, no,” said he, in the same tone. “I 
mean, to-day will see it all over. Don’t think 
of it any more.” 

The doctor promising to return in an hour or 
so, her gaunt eyes eagerly followed him. 

“Ah! What o’clock is it now?” she said, 
hurriedly. 

* Past eight.” 

“ Listen, Gilbert—” 

“Now, dearest Margaret, I cannot listen— 
you must not talk.” 

“ But you must, Gilbert. I must speak for 
myself, and I have little time. What you said 
last night, do you know, struck me deeply. If 
T had had time, or this had not come on me— 
but it was affection—all affection for you—in- 
deed it was; and I would have gone through 
with it—I would, indeed, at risks, even 
facing what I am now in presence of, and what 
is coming. But you deserted me, Gilbert. Yet 
I suppose you were right.” 

“Indeed, I know how you loved me all 
through,” said Gilbert, warmly ; “I know what 
you have suffered for me.” 

“ That is nothing,” she said, “ though if you 
knew what I fave done, and meant to do, I 
dare say that love of yours, Gilbert, would not 
endure. You will look back yet with repug- 
nance and terror to your sister’s memory.” 

**T tell you, all trouble, all reproach, is over. 
Dismiss it from your mind. You need not fear. 
There is yet time,” he exclaimed. 

“Oh! Gilbert, I must tell you—and it is 
humiliating for me—but I am not ashamed of 
it—what I have done. That man Vivian, I 
discovered, is already a married man!” 

“ Married !” replied Gilbert, starting. 

“Yes. His wife is alive—zs alive.” 

* Alive!” repeated West, and turned in- 
stantly to the door. ‘‘ Take care——” 

“Do not be afraid,” she said. ‘There is 
still time——” 

“But Lucy and he are to be married— 
now—soon. Are you serious? Are you sure, 
Margaret? Take care!” 

«That is not all. I told you you would not 





look back to my memory with affection or re- 

ard———” She half raised herself. “I say, 
o you know why they are to be married to- 
day? Listen. It was I who sent them the 
news of the wife’s death! It did not come 
oe p token one R 

“Oh, Margaret, et! at have you 
done? Mercy! what shall we do?” . 

She added, painfully, “‘ Beware of Dr. White. 
He hates her now, though he did love her.” 

“ He! Lucy!” repeated West. 

“Yes. I listened to him. He found it out. 
He knows all. He would punish her, and 
punish Aim, for that detection.” 

“Oh, Margaret!” the brother could only re- 
peat, “this is shocking! But there is not a 
moment to be lost. There! It strikes nine 
o’clock!” He rushed from the room. 


Happy day for Lucy! The morning bright as 
a first Uiristans holiday at home. Holiday it was 
for the colony. A marriage had not taken place 
there within the memory of exile. No won- 
der Mr. Penny, the English clergyman, was 
a little excited, and rehearsed his service care- 
fully, in which he had grown not a little 
rusty. Madame Jaques was in a flutter. Even 
the fishwomen knew of it; and some of the 
younger ones came with a handsome bouquet, 
to Lucy’s infinite delight and confusion. This 
compliment was, in these days, a simple and 
genuine one, and not theatrical and mercenary, 
which it would be now. Lucy herself, charm- 
ing in her bridal dress, glowing with pride, and 
fluttering with happiness, scarcely knowing what 
she did or said, looking the prettiest girl Dieppe 
had ever seen go up to the altar. o wonder, 
too, she was happy ; for Galignani, in its latest 
impression, had a scrap of news to the effect of 
a rumour that the East Indian disturbance had 
been quelled on the spot. It was a mere vague 
paragraph, but it meant hope. The dreadful 
scourge in the town was forgotten for an 
hour or two. Harco braved the pestilence 
in a new bright blue coat, with gilt buttons, 
made on the French model then in fashion. 
He was overflowing with song, and love, and 
gallantry. 

“Mrs. Jacks, the happiest day of our lives, 
this is! Ah! but mon cher Jacks knew what 
he was about when he chose you.” 

Then he broke into his favourite strain : 


“‘ The light of her eyes, 
That mirrors the skies.” 


Pretty Madame Jaques wasnot at all displeased 
at these compliments. Chabot, too, had done 
his part. A charming little déjeiner for a few 
select friends had been prepared. 

Happy morning, too, for Vivian! Trouble 
that had been at his heart for years had passed 
away. A new erawasbeginning. He thought 
he had been shipwrecked for ever; but was 
now saved — saved for light, and joy, and 
happiness. Never had Madame Jaques and her 
female friends thought the handsome colonel— 
of whom they were such warm admirers— 
looking so splendid. That sort of soft interest 
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Vivian turned pale. “ And has your wretched 











| that was always in his face—that air of a gen- 
| tleman which made him courteous and respect- 
ful to all about him, contrasted with the bearing 
of some of their countrymen, had quite attracted 
them. The night before, he had quite won 
Madame Jaques for ever, by a present of a 
little brooch of some value. That lady, with- 
out any impeachment of her attachment to her 
husband, actually wept over this little token. 

Bright day! Sun out. Many Frenchmen 
lounging about the little street, yet with deli- 
cacy, and not staring obtrusively. All the 
English gone up to the church to have a grand, 
solid stare; those who were not bidden being 
loud in their envy of those who were, and of 
disgust and anger at the bride and bridegroom. 
The destroyer was, for thé moment, forgotten. 
In this pleasant France, they forget a sorrow 
in a moment. 

It is now nearly ten o’clock. They are going 
off to the English chapel. No one thinks of 
the plague now. Mr. Penny, a little nervous, 
is waiting to emerge in his robes. The sun 
is shining. The bells of the place are ring- 
ing. They are waiting for the bridegroom, the 
handsome Colonel Vivian. 

Vivian, a little late, as he feels, is making 
some few last preparations, putting up some- 
am | forgotten, so as to have nothing on his 
mind. He has risen to get his hat, when some 
one, pale, tottering, and agitated, comes in 
and says: “Thank God, I have found you 
here, and am in time!” 

West!” exclaimed Vivian, in surprise, 
‘what does this mean?” 

Well might he ask, seeing the pale, worn, 
and almost fainting object before him, for 
whom. this exertion might have been too 
much. 

“T know not what you will think of me, 
but it is for the best Ido this. It may turn 
out nothing, after all. But for 4er—for your 
sake, I ask one question—only one——” 

“ Certainly,” said Vivian, quickly, yet uneasily. 

** Have you received any letter from Paris 
within the last two nights ?” 

Vivian started, coloured. A presentiment of 
his old trouble coming back seemed to be 
gaining on him. ‘“‘ What does this mean? Ah! 
there is the clock striking, and I am late. 
By-and-by we will talk of this. They are wait- 
ing. Let me go, please.” 

“Then you do know something ?”’ said West. 
“Ah, take care! Let them wait. Oh, you 
know not what may depend on this—ruin, 
misery, that can never be repaired. For her 
sake, wait a moment”—Vivian was still going 
—or I shall have to follow, and speak before 
them all.” 

“Speak now, then,” said Vivian, excitedly. 
** What does all this mean ?” 

“Tt is this: If you received any paper like 
that’—he showed a sheet of letter-paper with a 
picture on the top of the page—“and on its 
news have ventured on this step, I tell you, 
I solemnly believe that letter was written in 
this town, and never came from where it 





affected to come.” 


malignity ventured on this? God help us! 
What is to be done now ?” 

“Then it is true! Iknewit. No,no. As 
I have a soul, I know nothing of it. O Vivian! 
That letter is a forgery.” 

Vivian had sunk down aghast, trembling. 
He wanted no proofs, no details. He saw it 
all too plainly. He could only repeat, “‘ What 
is to be done! My God, what is to be done! 
They are waiting. They are ready! It will 
kill her!” 

At this moment they heard steps on the 
stairs, and Mr. Blacker entered—express. Dr. 
— was with him—a malignant look on his 
ace. 

“My dear colonel, they are all there—all 
waiting. The mayor in his place; and the 
consul has just come in. I ran up to give 
you a hint. Why, what’s the matter? And 
Mr. West here!” 

Vivian did not answer him, but looked at 
him with a dull stare. 

“He is not well,” said West, hurriedly, 
“but will be better in a moment. Go back, 
do you hear, and tell them he will be there in a 
moment.” 


“Not well! Good gracious!” said Mr. 


— really confounded. “ This is all very 
°O ‘ag 


“Go back to them at once,” said Gilbert, 
angrily, “or Z shall.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Blacker, alarmed. 
He did not wish to lose the charge of so im- 
portant a piece of news, and set. off with 
alacrity. 

Dr. White lingered, with a curious smile on 
his face. 


Lucy, in the vestry, on her father’s arm, was 
waiting with a fluttering heart. There was to 
be a little procession. The rest were in the 
chapel. The mayor was there in the front 
seat, now growing a little impatient. Mr. 
Dempsey, on whom the late Captain Filby’s 
mantle had already fallen, was heard saying, 
humorously : 

“If the tide served this morning, I’d say 
the colonel had given them all the slip. There’s 
a chaise still to be had in Dieppe. Wouldn’t 
it be fun? It'd be as good as Drury Lane— 
the whole party waiting here, cooling them- 
selves, and he off. Why, here’s old Blacker 
going off after him! There 7s something up !” 

Mr. Blacker came back, with wonder and 
surprise and importance so plainly mixed up 
in his face, that Mr. Dempsey said almost 
aloud : 

*T know there’s something wrong.” 

Then he saw Mr. Dacres, with a look of im- 
patience on his face, again come posting out of 
the vestry, and hurry down out of the chapel. 
The mayor rose with dignity, and went into the 
vestry. Mr. Dempsey, scarcely able to restrain 
his indecent raptures, said, this time aloud : 

“ He has slipped off, after all a 7 

% * 


“What is to be.done?” said Vivian, fran- 
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on the step of his door. 
“What! except I take that pistol, and shoot 
myself. How can [I tell them? Oh, the 
disgrace, the mortification! it will kill her. 
And my baseness and treachery! Oh, it was 
infamous. I should not have concealed it. And 
yet I was not so guilty. I was a boy, only 
seventeen, and fell into the hands of this 
wretched French family. I never saw her since ; 
and, for fifteen years, I have been in that slavery. 
Now, I thought I was free. I could not grieve ; I 
could only rejoice. Teilme what is to be done ?” 

“Nothing,” said West, gloomily, “but go 
down manfully, and say openly it must be put 
off for private reasons. Tell her—tell her father, 
but no one else.” 

“Tell her,” repeated Vivian, a little wildly. 

“Yes; and here he is now, crossing the 
street. It is the only straightforward course. 
Go back to your own room. I will go to them, 
and tell them you are coming, or some story 
to account for delay.” 

As he went out, he saw a chaise clattering 
down the street. Instantly Mr. Dacres came up. 

*« What the devil is the meaning of all this ? 
West, are you at the bottom of it? I'll hold 
every man of ye accountable. It’s an infernal 
insult and disrespect. Come up with me, sir, 
~— if you don’t both make it as clear as day- 
ig’ t——— 22 

West heard a strange voice beside him. He 
felt a hand on his arm. 

“ What! Mr. West here?” said a familiar 
voice. 

Gilbert looked round, and remembered Dr. 
Parkes-Adams. For a moment he was surprised ; 
then a light of intelligence flashed into his eyes. 

“ You know!” he said. ‘Come in here, 
quickly. You have news?” 

“News?” said the doctor, “yes! News 
for Colonel Vivian. Where is he? Here?” 

“ Heaven be praised! you have come at the 
right moment.” 

“Yes! Ihave travelled all night to bring 
him the news.” 

“Come up, quick ; he is here.” 

Vivian, his face between his hands, was 
looking at Mr. Dacres with a dull stare. To that 
angry geutleman’s “ You shall answer to me at 
twelve paces out on the sands for this, whatever 
your reasons are,” he was beginning to say, 
slowly, “It is only right you should know,” 
when West rushed in and whispered him 
hurriedly. At the same moment Vivian’s eyes fell 
ou the other figure entering at the doorway. 

“Ah!” he cried, starting up. 

“Yes,” said the latter, meaningly, “I bring 
you the news.” He was a quick, intelligent man. 

“He is better,” said West, hurriedly, to 
Dacres. “Iwas so afraid. It has all passed off, 
has itnot? And I think, Dr. Adams, he is well 
enough now. We have kept them waiting long 
enough.” 

The bewildered Dacres was looking from 
one to the other. “ He could not understand it 
at all, at all.” He did not speak, but followed 
mechanically as West, Vivian, and the doctor 
hurried down-stairs. 


tically hesitating 





Poor Lucy, = and trembling, no longer a 
blooming rose-bud, but a snowy lily, was ready 
to sink as the moments of suspense drew on. 
Hark to the steps and rustle. “Here he is! 
here he is!” She had faith in him all through, 
and, what was more, in his bright hopeful face 
she read no doubt, nor alarm, nor misgiving, but 
joy and hope. 

Even the disappointed gossips could make 
out no sign of reluctance. Out came the 
little procession. Mr. Dacres, who had -never 
spoken, was the only one with an air of con- 
fusion in his face. Then Mr. Penny addressed 
himself to his work. The English stood on the 
benches, to get a good view. The bride looked 
lovely; the colonel, “noble and beautiful.” 
They were a handsome pair. It was done. 
they were Colonel Vivian and Mrs. Vivian at 
ast. 

So does there come an end for all trials and 
troubles. 

No one in the colony ever solved that curious 
delay. The strangest part of the whole, and 
which no one could account for either, was the 
disappearance of Dr. White. The moment Dr. 
Parkes-Adams entered so hurriedly upon the 
scene, he had been noticed to turn pale; and 
when the quick eye of that gentleman rested 
on him, the latter broke out with: 

“Why, it’s the apothecary that decamped 
from Bristol. He dare not wait for the ex- 
posure which I can visit upon him.” 

Mr. Dacres himself was greatly puzzled by 
Vivian’s sudden and mysterious sickness; but 


he was too sensible a man to give any trouble, 


now that things had turned out so well. He 
was too full of benediction and genial happiness, 
and presided at the little breakfast, giving toasts 
a lAnglaise. It was charming to see The Dear 
Girl seated there beside her husband—the man 
of her heart, in the old conventional phrase, and 
the man of her choice. A bright, bright day. 

“ Ah! dear,” she whispered to Vivian, “ poor 
Gilbert ! if he only were here !” 

Gilbert had gone home. The events of that 
morning had been a little - me his strength ; 
still there was a wonderful change in him. He 
could not bring himself to look on at the mar- 
riage, but went home. He had his own sorrow 
to hurry back to. This last adventure had ex- 
cited him marvellously. He was met at the 
door by Constance. 

“Qh, Gilbert,” she said, “where have you 
been? Come in, quick !” 

As he entered the room, the dull eyes lighted. 
The old grim smile came back. 

“Too late!” she faltered. ‘“ You were too 
late, Gilbert,” she repeated, eagerly; “yet I 
told you in time.” 

“No, Margaret, thank God, you have been 
saved! Your letter, after all, told the truth. She 
(Vivian’s wife) died while you were penning it.” 

The old nature was not to be so easily 
worsted. A shade—it might have been the 
shade of the great enemy—seemed to spread 
slowly over that thin face. It was the herald 
of his impatient and deadly grasp. Now he 
seized his prey ; all was over. 
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EPILOGUE. 


Five years after the scene just related. We 
are at the opposite coast, at a charming house 
close to Dover, with the sea—the English sea 
—laving the great white cliffs below. On clear 
days, the place of banishment could be made 
out. It was going on as usual. The scourge 
had been forgotten, but the Vivian scandal had 
not, though much faded and attenuated. “To 
have married a second wife the day after the 
death of his first !” was the essence of it; though 
the circumstances which forced that haste upon 
him were often pleaded. The colony had grown 

yer even. House rents had risen. More 
Tabieashien were coming every year. Le Beuf 
had added a wing to the Royal. The Blacker 
stick still took its usual exercise in the way of 
flourishing. The old round was going on. 

In the pretty house near Dover, it was about 
nine o’clock of a summer’s evening. The claret 
was being drunk, and two gentlemen were sit- 
ting there, drinking the claret. It was Satur- 
day night. A letter had just gone over. 

“ Now, I hope,” said the gentleman of the 
house, warmly, “that is only to bea beginning ; 
at /east, every Saturday we shall look for you, 
so long as we are here. You can pack up the 
odious briefs, and be back by the coach on 
Tuesday. That is to be a fixed arrangement, 
is it not? My dear West, now that I know 
you, and value you, there is no one I should 
wish to see so much of.” 

‘* Business, dreadful business,” said the other, 
smiling, “ which I have foolishly gone back to. 
I am alraid——” 

“What, carrying out that poor priest’s 
‘laborare est orare,’ as you told me. That is 
not the sense he meant it in. He would come 
back from his grave to reprove you. See what 
I have done, West, given up the dear army, all 
to please Lucy.” The two gentlemen talked a 
great deal together. 

“Tt is so curious to me,” said Vivian, “ to 
think, as I go out of a morning, of that place 
opposite, and that Fate should have set me 
down here, in front of it, as it were. What a 
deal we went through, both of us—all of us.” 

West could think, could talk, of those days 
now without trouble. 

“A strange story of a mistake and folly,” he 
said, quietly. 

“Do you remember the flurry of these last 
days—that /as¢ morning? And the pestilence, 
and all. It seems likeadream now. You talk 
of folly, my dear West, but I have often specu- 
lated what could you have been thinking of me 
and my strange behaviour? Well, I suffered 
enough ; and if I did commit folly, I atoned for it. 
I must tell you we are with friends now, West; 
and, indeed, you have a little to know.” 

** My dear Vivian,” said the other, “not I. 
I am a lawyer, and can guess, at least, enough 
that will do for me. Well, what do you think, 





as a mere matter of curiosity, some designing 
Frenchman, and their family. You, a boy, a 
child. The daughter was——” 

“TI see, you know enough. I was, indeed, a 
child; she was double my age. I fell ill of 
fever in a strange, — French town. These 
people got me into their house—a scoundrel of 
a Trench captain. It was shocking, terrible ! 
The day before the marriage, she was in one of 
those terrible fits. Oh, mo I went through ! 
Surely I deserve some peace and happiness now.” 

There was a long pause. 

** And Lucy,” said West, hesitating. 

“ Hush!” said Vivian. “ Not a word to her. 
The Dear Girl suspects, and knows it all, I am 
convinced. But she wishes that I should think 
she knows nothing, so it must be a mystery to 
the end.” 

** Dear Girl, indeed,” said West. 

“Let us come in now. I am sure she has 
tea ready.” 

A bright-lit room, yet of a softened effulgence, 
pretty furniture, mellow colours, makes a 
charming frame for Lucy and her child’s smile 
and young voice and engaging ways: a little 
girl—Gilbert’s godchild. The smile brightens 
as she looks up and sees Gilbert enter. He goes 
over and sits beside her. He looks younger by 
ten years than he did in the colony days. His 
brow is clear; his eyes are brighter. He has a 
gaiety of manner now. He talks to her with 
confidence and laughter, and a pleasant fancy. 
As he does so, his godchild toddles over to him. 
He smiles as he pats her head. Lucy smiles too. 
The old dream has gone. In its place has come 
a reality—better than a thousand of such Queen 
Mab’s visits. 

Vivian is at the door, gay and happy. He 
is singing, softly—what song do we suppose P— 

The light of her eye, 
That mirrors the sky. 

Lucy gives a delighted laugh, and claps her 
hands. 

“ Vivian, dear, you know Harco is coming 
down on Monday.” 

She is still what she was, and ever will be, 
Tue Dear Girt. 

THE END OF THE DEAR GIRL. 





Next week will appear the second Portion of 


GEORGE SILVERMAN’S 
EXPLANATION. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The third and concluding Portion will be published in 
No. 462, for Saturday, 29th instant. 








The third Portion of 


HOLIDAY ROMANCE, 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
Will be published in No. 463, on Saturday, 7th March. 
The Romance will be = in the monthly part for 
pril. 
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